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JEAN PETIT-SENN. 


Switzerland has just lost her most popular poet, 
Petit-Senn. He was born at Geneva on April 6, 
1792, and died at Chéne Bourg on April 10, 1870, 
aged seventy-eight years. His writings consist of 
twenty volumes, prose and verse, and one of them 
(Les Bluettes et Boutades) has gone through four 
large editions. He was a contributor to the 
Revue Moderne, Le Revue Suisse, Le Magasin Pit- 
toresque, and several other publications. He was 
one of the founders of Switzerland's most popular 
newspapers, the Journal de Geneve. One of his 
associates in the undertaking was the poet-dentist 
Salomon Cougnard, the author of “ Fanfan” and 
of the far-famed “Complainte de Fualdés” *— a 
poem which Du Mersan very justly styles “une 
plaisanterie de mauvais goat, sur une chose 
atroce.” 

In a lecture recently delivered by Professor 
Mare Monnier, of Geneva, it is truly said: “ Petit- 


* Du Mersan, in his introduction to this m, says, 
“*by C-—, Dentist. Why all this delicacy. it is diffi. 
cult to say ! _ In the recent biographies of Petit-Senn the 
name was given in full, and why not? for it has long 
been no secret that Mons. Cougnard was the author of 
‘The Complainte of Fualdts’”—that model for every 
“‘complainte” that has since been said and sung ! 


Senn laisse une grande place vide.” The venerable 
poet was in easy circumstances. The Journal de 
Genéve says “he was liberal, and almost kept 
open house.” Petit-Senn could be, and often was, 
pathetic; but his forte was the comic and ludi- 
crous. The “Trois Verres de Vin” is one of his 
latest effusions, and I offer the following transla- 
tion as a specimen of Petit-Senn’s humour. I 
select the “Trois Verres” because it is free from 
calembours and puns, which abound in Petit- 
Senn’s writings and cannot be transferred to an- 
other language : — 
“Come list while I tell 
What so lately befell, 
When the fuir Isabelle 
I was destined to mect: 
"Twas a festival day— 
All was sprightly and gay! 
Oh! that I'd kept away, 
And not join’d in the treat! 
“ Unlike Beauty's queen 
Both in figure and mien ; 
She was lank as a bean, 
And one eye was oblique ; 
She'd the voice of a gong, 
And her nose was so long 
That I shouldn't be wrong 
If I called it a beak! 


“Then her mouth! what a size! 
How tarts, pudding, and pies 
And the ‘ viandes’ likewise 

Disappear’d from the view! 
O! the delicate lass! 
None her twist could surpass! 
She could fill up her glass, 
And could empty it too! 


«* Beside me—O fate! 
Stood a bottle whose date 
Was perhaps ‘ forty-eight’ ;— 
The wine sparkling and bright! 
The first glass | pour'd out 
Dimmed my visicn, no doubt, 
For it lessen’d her snout, 
Ané@ that eye was all right! 


“* When a second I tried, 
I more graces espicd, 
And the fright by my side 
Was ‘my ducky,’ ‘my dove’! 
When I quaff’d off a third 
(Let the truth be averred !) 
Some soft whisp’rings were heard, 
And we talked about love! 


“Oh! I made her my wife! 
And we've had nought but strife ; 
Such a terrible life 
Ever since has been mine! 
Those old Grecians may tell 
Truth lives in a well— 
I’m sure she’s no cell 
In a bottle of wine! 


“ My thirst I now quench 
Like a trout or a tench— 
No judge on the bench, 

And no bishop in Lent 


+ 1848, a famous vintage. 
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Ts more sober; I shun 
* The Moon’ and The Sun,’ 
Lut I always make one 
At the Rechabite tent! 
Moral. 
“Now! the moral just min 1! 
If to court you're inclined, 
Altho’ Love be half blind, 
Cast not reason away ; 
Dox’t think you'll see more 
If you're seated before 
glass that flows 
On a festival day!” 
James Henry Drxon. 


DARNLEY’S BED. 

In the recently issued number of the Quarterly 
Review there is an article on Froude’s History, the 
author of which, in commenting on Mr. Hosack’s 
defence of Queen Mary, writes thus at p. 518:— 

“ Nor does this writer succeed in invalidating the depo- 
sition of Nelson, the only servant of Darnley who escaped, 
and who states several things in corroboration of Mary's 
guilt. The single fact of an inventory having been dis- 
covered which shows that the costly bed ordered, accord- 
ing to Nelson, by Mary to be removed before the explo- 
sion, was actually destroyed on the occasion, does not 
cover the question.” 

I think it is demonstrable that the inventory 
to which the Quarterly reviewer alludes, so far 
from disproving the testimony of Nelson in the 
particular referred to, entirely confirms it, and 
therefore ought to increase our reliance on the 
trustworthiness of the rest of his deposition. 
This inventory will be found in a quarto volume 
privately printed at Edinburgh in 1815, and en- 
titled— 

“ A Collection of Inventories and other Records of the 
Royal Wardrope, and Jewel House, and of the Artillery 
-_ Munitioun in some of the Royal Castles, a.p, 1488- 
1566.” 

The bed in question is thus deséribed : — 

“Ttem ane bed of violett brown velvot passmentit with 
a passment maid of gold and silver furnissit with ruif head 
pece and pandis and three under pandis.” 

A marginal note states that — 

“In August 1566 the Q. gaif this bed to the K. furnist 
with all thing-, and in Februar 1567 the said bed was 
tint in his ludgeing.” 

It is important to note that the bed, having 
formerly belonged to Mary of Guise, Queen Regent 
of Scotland, could not have been a new one when 
her daughter Mary gave it to her husband. This 
is proved by the heading of the document in which 
it appears : — 

“mp.Lxu. Inventaire of the Queene Regentis movables 
whilk wer deliverit to me Servay de Conde vallet of 
chamber to the Q.” 

Let us now compare the above with the depo- 
sition of Nelson (Cot. lib. Cal. C. 1. fol. 165), who 
states that when Darnley was brought to Edin- 


burgh “be the Quene, quha convoyed him to the 
other hous” (Kirk of Field), “and at his cuming 
thairto, the schalmer was hung, and ane new bed 
of blak figured velvet standing thairin.” Further 
on in his deposition, Nelson states that, “ alsua 
sche (Mary) caused tak down the said new blak 
bed, sayand it wald be sulzeit with the bath, and 
in the place thairof set up an auld purple bed 
that wes accustomed to be carit.” I think it is 
perfectly clear that the “bed of violett brown 
velvot ” set forth in the inventory, and the “ auld 
purple bed” described by Nelson, were one and 
the same piece of furniture—viz. a travelling bed, 
once the property of Mary of Guise, and which 
could have been none the better for its various 
journeyings. 

I ought to mention that in a former note of 
mine on this subject (3'¢ S. x. 370), I expressed 
a contrary opinion to the one I have just given. 
I had not then, however, seen the deposition of 
Nelson, which very materially alters the matter. 

H. A. Kennepy. 

Gay Street, Bath, 


PETITION TO CHARLES I. 


On Feb. 1, 1641 (0.8.), the Lords consented to 
unite with the Commons in a petition to the king 
concerning the militia, which hitherto they had 
stoutly refused todo, Clarendon (JZist. of Reb., 
book iv. §§ 262-271) speaks of two notable peti- 
tions delivered by tumultuous crowds of common 

eople (one by the porters to the number of 

5,000, the other by many thousands of poor 
people, &c); which were, he says, chiefly instru- 
mental to bring the Lords round. Now Claren- 
don’s account of this affair is certainly untrue; 
but it is strange that Mr. Brodie, in the last edi- 
tion of his Constitut. Hist. of Brit. Emp. (1866, 
ii. 466, note), still adheres to his belief that the 
former of the two petitions, viz. that of the por- 
ters (Clar. iv. § 262), was altogether a forgery; 
because he says — 

“ The Journals of the Commons give an account of 
every petition; and I have gone over them with the 
utmost care in order to ascertain whether such a petition 
ever was presented, and yet cannot discover a trace of it.” 

Mr. Hallam (Const. Hist., 1829, ii. 194) had 
already found it noticed in the Journals, and 
accordingly corrected Brodie. But he gives, by 
mistake, a wrong date, viz. the 3rd of February, 
on which day neither of the Houses sat: it should 
be the 2nd (Com. Jour. ii. 410). Besides, original 
copies of both petitions have been preserved in 
the British Museum ; and as it is very difficult to 
find them again in the catalogues there, among 
the masses of similar papers, it may perhaps not 
be amiss to give here their press marks and full 
titles. First, in time, comes the poor people’s 
petition, Jan. 31: — 
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“190. g.12 (fol.) To the Honourable the House of Com- church, and never shrunk from avowing them. 
73 


4 mons @ bled in Parli t, the 
humble Petition of many thousand poore people in & 
about the Citie of London.” 

At the end there follows: — 

“ Printed for Will. Larner & T. B, this 31 of January, 
1642. For the use of the Petitioners who are to meet 
this present day in More Fields, & from thence to go 
to the house of Parliament with it in their hands.” 

Vide Com. Jour. ii. 404. 
“190. ¢.12 (fol.) To the Honourable the Knights, Citi. 
97 zens, & Burgesses in the Commons 
House of Parliament now assembled, the humble Petition 
of 15,000 poore labouring men known by the name of 
Porters, & the lowest Members of the Citie.” 

“ London: Printed by R. Oulston & G. Dexter for 
John Bull.” 

Then follow a few lines containing—“ A true 
relation of the manner how it was delivered.” 

Clarendon gives the former of the petitions 
substantially correct. But in his account of the 
latter (with him the former) there are some cha- 
racteristic alterations. Clarendon has (iv. 266) — 
“by reason of the prevalence of that adverse, malig- 
nant, blood-sucking, rebellious party, by the power of 
which,” &c, 

The original gives it thus : — 

“The cause of which is that adverse, malignant, 
blood-sucking, rebellious Popish party in generall. For 
particular parties, many of them hath been often men- 
tioned in this Hon, House; therefore we will omit to 
make any further mention of them.” 

Clarendon concludes his extract thus: — 

“ They say they had nothing to lose but their lives, 
and those they would willingly expose to the utmost 
peril, in defence of the house of commons, according to 
their protestation,” &c. 

The original petition : — 

“ It is true that we have nothing to lose but our lives, 
& those we will willingly expose to the utmost perill 
in defence of the Kings Majesties Royall person, Crown & 
Dignities, & this Honourable House of Parliament with 
the Priviledges thereof, with a!l the rest contained in our 
Protestation, to which your Petitioners will adhere to the 
losse of their lives. And they doe most humbly desire a 
favourable construction & acceptance of their few imma- 
ture & indigested expressions, & so much as is unsa- 
vourie in them, to impute it unto a defect in their under- 
standing & not to any perniciousnesse in the will,” &c. 
&e, &e. 

B. 


Oxsrriry.—There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion as to what were the religious opinions of 
Oberlin during the latter years of his life. Pro- 
fessor Nessler of the University of Lausanne in- 
forms me that his mother (now deceased) during 
the last four years of Oberlin’s life resided at 
Ban-de-la-Roche, and was the gouvernante or direc- 
tress of Oberlin’s household affairs. She always 
asserted that Oberlin was a firm believer in the 
doctrines of the New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) 


conveys, I venture to think, the full meaniag of 
‘ 


Madame Nessler was not of the same belief. 
Though religious controversy is properly excluded 
from “N. & Q.” I presume that the above state- 
ment (a purely historical one) is not out of place. 
James Henry Dixon. 
Lausanne 


Fippiers.—Nature has a compensating 
power in regard to our senses, the loss of one 
sense being often made up by a more acute feel- 
ing in some other. Without citing “ Blind Me- 
lesigenes, hence Homer called,” as a proof of this, 
or even Milton, who sung so melodiously, I would 
draw attention to the fact that the union of blind- 
ness and high musical powers was remarked at a 
very early period. Homer thus speaks (Odys. 
viii. 63) of the musician Demodocus, who may 
possibly be intended to represent his own sad 
case :— 

To mépt Moda" épidnce, did0u 8° &yabdv Te Kandy 

“The Muse loved him affectionately, but gave him a 
tangled yarn of good and evil in life; she deprived him 
of his eves, bestowing on him sweet musical powers.” 

It is referred to by Athenzeus (viii. 337, £), so 
that it seems to have passed into a proverb, radads 
adyos, as he calls it, quoting from some poet whom 
he does not name. 


"AvBp) abAnrip: eo) vdov vdv evépuoay* 

“ The gods have given mental powers to the musician, 
but they seem to vanish when he blows on his instru- 
ment.” 

I suppose that it is meant he becomes so absorbed 
in sweet sounds, that he is lost to all surrounding 
objects; or perhaps that his senses for the time 
leave him, and he becomes maddened in the 
midst of his musical inspiration. I have some- 
times thought, on looking at the parties forming 
the orchestra at our operas, that the players 
seemed to be so wrapped up in their performance 
that their “ prison’d souls,” as they played, “ were 
really lapp’d in Elysium.” 

Cravrorp Tarr Ramace. 


Gortne Brrox.—The Gerinan poet Goethe 
sent a few lines to Byron, in return for a letter 
which the noble poet had addressed to him in the 
spring of the year 1823. Goethe, hearing of his 
determination to repair to Greece and support the 
cause of the Greek patriots, sent him a few lines 
in verse, hastily written, which reached the noble 

oet at Leghorn, July 24 of the same year. 
com, in his Life of Byron, gives these verses in 
the original German, but without a translation ; 
because, he observes, “an English version gives 
but a very imperfect notion of their meaning.” 
The following is an accurate translation; and 
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the German poet: svfficiently so, at least, to 
enable the English reader to judge whether the 
original possesses any great merit, which in my 
opinion it does not: — 
“ From Southern climes there comes a friendly word, 
And brings us hours of gladness, pure and sweet, 
Its call to greet the noblest bard is heard ; 
The soul is free, but not so are the feet. 
“ To him, with whom I’ve companied so long, 
* How should I now speak sad words from afar ? 
To him, for inmost combats ever strong, 
And long inured with deepest griefs to war. 


* Well for him, if himself he truly knows, 
And dares to call himself supremely blest, 
If by the Muse's aid he calms his woes, 
And knows himself, as I, who know him best.” 


F. C. 


Fisupar.—A new word has sprung up this 
winter. It is “ fishbar,”— a place where fish is 
fried and sold, a new and increasing branch of 
trade, formerly restricted to the Jews. HL. C, 

Date oF or AMERICAN CiviL War.— 
From The Times, Friday, March 18, 1870:— 

“A Date ror History.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States on the 28th ult. decided a point which has 
long been mooted, but never before legally determined. 
The point was brought up in several cotton cases, and 
was in brief ‘When did the war close?’ The Court 
fixed it as the 17th day of August, 1866, that being the 
date of President Johnson's proclamation to that effect.” 

C. R. 

Transcripts or Parish Reoisters.—Should 
transcripts of parish registers be included in the 
bill to be brought in “ for the better preservation 
of ancient ecclesiastical records” &c., as suggested 
by your correspondent C., p. 464, I trust that 
theis most valuable copies of registers which were 
made once a year and deposited in the registry of 
the bishop of the diocese will not be overlooked. 
In one cathedral town in the West of England I 
found certain of these copies (some of them of 
registers which had been lost) tied up in bundles 
and lying about in the registrar's office. I believe, 
however, they were usually stowed away in some 
storeroom attached to the cathedral. J. M. 

Lincola’s Inn, 

“ Frou-Frov ” anp rrs Prepecrssor.—I have 
just been reading Frou-Frou, and am more than 
ever convinced that 1 was right in alleging that 
it was founded on another French play, Dix ans 
dans la vie dune femme. Frou-Frou is the other 

lay softened and sentimentalised. Both the 

rench plays are very clever, which is more than 


can be said for the English novel. I am not going 


to bother you with any more letters, but unless 
somebody else has made the same discovery, my 
remarks are worthy of attention. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Reform Club. 


Queries, 


CuRIstoPHER Brooxt.—I am very wishful to 
know who now owns the unpublished MS. by this 
old poet, as described in Mr. Hazlitt’s Handbook— 
viz. “A Funerall Poem” in memory of “S* Ar- 
thure Chichester ” (1625), with commendatory 
verses by George Wither. A, B. Grosart. 

St. George’s Blackburn, Lancashire. 

[Mr. Joseph Haslewood must have had this MS. before 
him, from the interesting description of it in the British 
Bibliographer, ii. 235.—Ep.]} 

Curious Fasnron. — Francis Osborn, in his 
Memoirs of the Reign of King James (ninth edi- 
tion, 1689, p. 456), relates as follows :— 

“Mr. Edward Hawley, an intimate acquaintance of 
mine, coming to court on a grand day, Maxwel (more 
famous for wealth than civility) led him out of the room 
by @ black string he wore in his ear, a fashion then much 
in use. 

Ihave not met with any other notice of this 
curious fashion, and should be obliged for further 
information respecting it. James H. Fenner. 


Dr. Dorne.—For preparation of text of my 
Fuller Worthies’ Library edition of the poetry of 
Donne, I have secured the following collective 
editions: (1) 1635, (2) 1635, (8) 1639, (4) 1660, 
(5) 1654, (6) 1669, (7) 1719, (8) 1779, (9) 1864 
(Boston, U.S.); also the original and early edi- 
tions of The Anatomie (1611-1621), and the Sheaf 
of Epigrams (1652). I know ail the MSS. at 
the British Museum and in Cambridge. Infor- 
mation on any other editions, collective or separate, 
early or modern, will much oblige; also any re- 
ferences to critical remarks on Donne. Of course 
I am familiar with De Quincey's, Coleridge's, 
Southey’s, the Philobiblon’s 7ransactions, and the 
Retrospective. A. B. Grosart. 


East Inpres.— 

“The first Booke of the Historic of the Discoverie and 
Conquest of the East Indias by the Portingals, in the 
Time of the King Don John, the second of that name. 
By Fernam Lopes de Castanheda ; translated into English 
by Nicholas Lichefield, and dedicated to Sir Fraunces 
Drake. Imprinted at London by Thomas East. 1582.” 

Query : Has any English or French translation 
of the second book of Castanheda’s Discoveries of 
the Portuguese been published, and if so, under 
what title ? R. R. W. Extis. 

Joun Grey or Howr1cx.—Who was the wife 
of John Grey of Howick, Esq., High Sheriff of 
Northumberland in 1701. In the elaborate and 
careful pedigree of the family in the late Mr. 
Raine’s North Durham, p. 226, she stands thus: 
“Margaret, daughter of .. . ob. Jan. 1698, wt. 
28.” Some of the peerages fill in the blank, but 
I am doubtful of their authority. CoRNvB. 


Geyxrrat Hutron’s Scorrisn CoLircrions.— 


Where is the collection deposited of original deeds, 
_ twenty-six volumes of transcripts of chartularies 
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and evidences relating to Scottish monasteries situated principally, I believe, in Limerick and 
formed by General Hutton, who died in 1827? 


Kildare counties ; and whether any peculiarities in 
They _ into the possession of his son, the language, religion, or customs still exist amongst 
Rev. Henry Hutton. The collection also con- | their descendants, called by the peasantry Palan- 
tained four portfolios of drawings, in great part tines? * H. H. 
representing remains which have subsequently | 4 Ripprz—The following was found among 
perished, and a series of casts from monastic and | 4},, MSS. of an old maiden aunt, who paid the 
personal seals. Joun Precor, JUN. | debt of nature in 1809. Its publication may pos- 
Dr. 8S. Jonnson’s Tour. — Where is to be sibly lead not only to a solution, but to the dis- 
found a piece of poetry commencing — covery of the enigmatical picture itself. 
“When learned Sam of giant fame Este. 
a There is a curious picture, hes the appearance 
“we “1 -, of some antiquity, at a s i in Essex. It repre- 
The Highland manners to amend, R sents a young down epen the with 


an elderly man asleep in her lap: three young men seem 
QvoTATIONS WANTED.— When I was much | to approach them, having come out of a castle at some 
a my mother used to quote portions of a —_ a She appears to be listening to # man, 
ong piece of rhyme which she said was current | “"® thus addresses her :— 
in her youth, say about 1800. Iremember but | 
“Can Bacchus boast of madmen greater 
Than Mawby, Wheeldon, Key, and slater ?” 


“ Madam, I pray this one thing me show, 

What yon three be, if them you know, 

Coming from the castle in such degree; 

What’s their descent and nativity ?’ 
As the names and incidents described in such “ Her answer is as follows, but few can be found who 
lampoon would then be best known in the locality 4¥¢ able to give an intelligent account of it, though some 

curious readers may :— 
of the county of Rutland, perhaps some reader of | “",’ cies 
“N. & Q.” may be able and willing to supply | The one by my father’s side is my brother ; 
either more noteworthy facts, or the verses them- | 


| The third is my own son, lawfully begot, 
selves. J. Beate. | And all sons to my husband now in my lap, 
“ A strange superfluous glory in the air.” Without burt of lineage in any degree ; 


Show me the reason how this can be.” 
MAKROCHEIR. 
Tue Sanprort Recister.— Please permit me to 
Where do the following lines occur? (They are renew my inquiries in your pages after the Sand- 
set to music as a round by Sir Henry Bishop) :— | toft register. In 1634, or the following year, a 
“To see his face the lion walks along, : chapel was built at Sandtoft, in the Isle of Ax- 
not fearhim; holme, for the use of the lemings and Dutch- 
The tyger would be tame and gently hear him.” men who were settled in those parts. The register 
. apenas was carefully kept from 1641 to 1681. The late 
H. G. Favssert. yf, Joseph Hunter, the historian of South York- 
be found towards the of the poum,in ths | nitty bed the use of it when collecting materials 
lament of Venus over the dead body of her favourite. ] great work, but 
“ Not this first time in our rough island story, Bottesford Manor, Brigg. ° 
The faults of duty have led on to glory. 5 
J.B. Sr. James’s Patacr.— An M.P. (House of 
Commons) would thank any one to inform him 
Tae Sitver Oar CARRIED BEFORE FELons.— in what part of St. James’s Palace Charles I, 
Does the following notice of the execution of a _. + the nivht before his execution 
man condemned for the murder of a sailor in the | *? e . : 
harbour of Christ Church, Hampshire, refer to Suirpwreck.—Where can I find an account of 
some regular custom of the time; and if so, when % shipwreck, it is believed of an English ship, in 
did it originate, and is the silver oar stili pre- Which the crew lived for three days on a cask of 
served P — raspberry jam ? The story was read a good man. 
“Yesterday [Jan. 23, 1786] was executed at Execu- Years ago, and the reference lost, since when all 
tion-dock, George Coombes, for the wilful murder of the usually attainable records of shipwrecks, ad- 
William Allen. He went out of Newgate ata quarter ventures, and escapes, have been searched through 
past 12 o'clock, attended by the proper Admiralty officers, jn yain. LYDIARD. 
and the silver oar carried before him.”—The London : 
Chronicle, January 24, 1786, page 79. Tue Spurs or Rosert Bruce.—Some time 
James H. Fennett. | ago I was shown, when in Scotlatd, a very hand- 
PALATINES IN InELAND.—Can any of your cor- | Ts For historical notices of the Palatines in Ireland, 


respondents give me any description of the present consult “N, & Q.” 1* §. xi. 87, 172, 251; 8"¢ S. i. 252.— 
state of the Palatine settlements in Ireland, Ep.] 
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some pair of silver spurs, said to have been worn 
by this great man; their history being, that they 
were found (and concealed) by the workmen who 
came upon his grave in Dunfermline Abbey in 
1819, and through several hands at last reached 
their present possessor. They are extremely mas- 
sive and richly ornamented, and quite worthy of 
the heels of royalty; but to me they had the 
look of such weapons as would be worn by some 
wealthy Mexican or Brazilian caballero of the 
present day, rather than by the knightly restorer 
of Scottish independence. I am informed that 
they were borne in the procession when the foun- 
dation-stone of the Wallace monument was laid 
near Stirling some years ago, but I confess I never 
heard of their existence till recently. 

I would ask (1), Was it customary in the 
fourteenth century to bury such articles in the 
graves of kings or nobles? and (2) Is it at all 
likely that the workmen who found them could 
have concealed the fact, and at the same time 
come to an equitable division of their plunder ? 

It has hitherto been supposed that nothing 
was found in the tomb but some fragments of 
gold tissue and a small plate of copper with the 
inscription ‘ Robertus Scotorum Rex.” The latter 
is shown in the vignette to Dr. Jameson's edition 
of The Brus. Ane o-Scorvs, 


TopoGRAPHIcAL Drawines, ETc.—Will any of 
your numerous readers be kind enough to assist 
me with information on the following items ?— 
(1) A drawing of the Priory at Hampole, near 
Doncaster, where Richard Rolle, the hermit, re- 
sided. (2) Also, of the Jail at Ilchester, as it 
appeared in the seventeenth century during the 
ye of Joseph Alleine. (3) And of 
Wharton Castle, near Kirkby-Stephen, West- 
moreland, and any information respecting the 
family and ancestry of its builder and occupants. 

Any communications respecting the Gwynne 
family of Garth House, Brecknockshire, with 
notices of their collateral branches and descend- 
ants, or a view of the family mansion, will be 
specially acceptable. 

Where are the official documents, papers, and 
correspondence of the Honourable Trustees of the 
Province of Georgia deposited? and how may 
they be examined for historical purposes ? 

Sowerby Bridge. Joun P. Locrwoop. 


WESTMINSTER QuvueERY.—Dean Street, West- 
minster, which formerly extended from Tothill 
Street to Great Smith Street, and which is now, 
I believe, absorbed in the latter, was at the early 
pes of this century commonly called The Ruins. 

Vhat was the origin of that name? W.O. W. 


| Worron-unpERr-Eper. — Can any of your 
teaders inform me if there are any monumental in- 
scriptions in what was once Rowland Hill's Chap 


Queries with Answers. 


“Tue Psarter or Davip.”"—Who was the 
author or compiler of the following work? From 
the preface it appears to have been first published 
during the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. — 
“ The Psalter of David, with titles and collects accord- 
ing to the matter of each Psalm ; whereunto are added 
Devotions for the help and assistance of all Christian 
people in all occasions and necessities. The ninth edition. 
London: printed by R. Norton for Rich. Royston, Book- 
seller to the King’s most Excellent Majesty, 1679.” 


Dublin. 
(This once popular ‘devotional work is the production 
of Christopher Lord Hatton, who probably was assisted 
by Bishop Jeremy Taylor. Wood (Athen. Oxon., by 
Bliss, i. 583) mentions the work as “the compilation of 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor”; but upon the authority of Kennett 
we have the averment of Captain Hatton, son of Lord 
Hatton, that though Royston published one edition under 
the name of Dr. Taylor, it was in reality the production 
of his father. Walpole (Noble Authors) adds, “ A very 
long preface is likely, however, from its tenor, to have 
proceeded from the pen of Taylor.” If so, from the 
reading of certain passages, it must have been dictated 
by Lord Hatton. The work was first published at Ox- 
ford, 1644, 8vo. Again, Lond, 1646, 8vo, 1650, 8yo. 
Fifth edition, enlarged, 1655, 8vo. There are other edi- 
tions, Consult Cotton’s Editions of the Bible, and 
“N. & Q,” 294 S. x. 4.] 

Sone or Trursms.—Can any reader oblige me 
by a reference to the song, of which I can only 
recollect the following stanza? — 


“ Fifty pounds of Naples soap 
Weigh more than twenty-five of cheese, 


An ovster cannot chew a repe, 
Poor people have a right to sneeze.” 
SueEm. 
[This song is entitled “Truisms; or Incontrovertible 
Facts.” Air, “Green grow the rashes, O!" It com- 
mences — 
“ I'm Simon Bore, just come from college, 
My studies I've pursued so far : 
I'm called, for my surprising knowledge, 
The walking Cyclopedia ; 
Though some, perhaps, may call me Quiz, 
Their jeers I value not a jot; 
In art and nature, all that is, 
I'll tell you—aye, and all that’s not. 
So you must all acknowledge, O! 
I’ve made good usé of college, O! 
Whilst I was there, completely bare 
I stripp'd the tree of knowledge, 0!” 
The verse quoted by our venerable correspondent is the 
concluding one. The song is printed in The Universal 
Songster, ed. 1525-6, i. 7, without the author's name. } 


REGIBUS.”—I am desirous of ascertaining the com- 


at Wotton-under-Edge ? F. G. Wxst 


“ Sicuni primis ARAGONIE” 
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tents of the first folio of the first book of the 
above work, which is wanting in my copy, an 
example of the quarto edition printed at Saragoza 


by George Coch (?), a German, in 1509. I value 
e book so I should be thankful for 
the information I seek. My copy, purchased in 
London in 1864, has the following woodcut book- 
late :—On an Elizabethan framework, a shield 
ned in block letters B and O, formed intu a 
monogram, the B being above the O. I should 
be glad to ascertain whose book-plate this is or 
was. CRESCENT. 


[On the first page of folio I. is a rough woodcut in 
compartments. On the back of it are twenty commenda- 
tory verses in not very elegant Latin hexameters, glori- 
fying the kings recorded in the volume, and comparing 
their historiographer, though without giving his name, 
to Crispus, Livius, and “ Tulius.” The lines are headed by 
the superscription “ Joannis Sobrarii Alcagnicensis” (of 
Alcaniz in Arragon], “ artium et Medicine doctoris : Car- 
men in opus de Genealogia Regum Aragonum editum.” } 


Savitton’s ELEGIES.— 

“Savillon’s Elegies; or, Poems written by a Gentle- 
man, A.B. late of the University of Cambridge, illustrated 
with Plates Invented by the Author, delineated by I. 
Cruikshank, and Engraved by Reading. Sm. 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1795.” 

At the end of the introduction it is stated that: 

“When first these poems went to press, they were 
intended only for the perusal of private friends, but from 
the flattering encomiums bestowed on them by impartial 
readers, added to the consideration that the artist's talents 
justly authorise an exemption from obscurity, the author 
has been induced to wave his diffidence in this respect, 
by extending the number of copies to offer them among 
the public.” 

Who was the author, and what relation was 
the delineator to the eminent caricaturist George 
Cruikshank ? .G.S8. 

Edinburgh. 

[Isaac Cruikshank was an artist who produced a large 
number of caricatures and illustrations, and was the con- 
temporary of Gillray and Rowlandson. He was the 
author of the greater part of those humorous designs 
which for- many years issued from the press of Messrs, 
laurie and Whittle, illustrative of the witty jibes and 
jokes of Dean Swift, Joe Miller, Tom Brown, and other 
celebrated story-teliers, Hence we may readily infer 
that his two sons, Robert and George, were early imbued | 


with a taste for graphic drolliog, for the discrimination | 
of character, for points of humour, and for that mastery 
in their walk, which revives the fun and frolic of the days 
of yore. The work entitled Saviilon’s Elegies appears 
unknown to fame, as we have not been able to trace a | 
copy of it in any library or work on bibliography. | 


Mr. Broprav.—I have among a collection of | 
mezzotints one of Mr. Bredeau of Oxford, G. 


Roth, Jun. pinxit et fecit. Can any of your 
readers give me any information respecting it ? 
D. J. DRAKEFORD. 
4, Copers Cope Road, New Beckenham, Kent. 
[Isaac Brodeau was a coffee-house keeper at Oxford, 
and died in 1768, } 


Replies. 


THE ISLAND OF SCIO. 
(4" 360.) 


The island of Scio, Khios, or Chio was never 
pledged by the Porte to the illustrious house of 
Giustiniani (not Giustiani) of Genoa.* In the 
year of grace 1363 the members of that patri- 
cian family, who possessed the isle from the year 
1346 by conquest, thought it politic to poet an 
embassy to the then reigning emperor of the 
Byzantine empire, Joannes V. Palaeologus, who 
was rather friendly to the Genoese for the assist- 
ance which he received from them while he was 
in war against the usurper of the imperial title 
Joannes Cantacuzenus, acknowledging him as their 
suzerain lord, and begging him to grant to them 
the island, they in return to indemnify him for 
the concession. The emperor, rather to avoid 
new troubles than from gratitude for the assist- 
ance which their countrymen gave him against 


* The house of Giustiniani is ancient and illustrious, 
It descends and takes its name from Theodora, sister to 
the Emperor Justinianus. Her descendants, driven by 
the Emperor Tiberius (a.p. 720) from Constantinople, 
founded the town and lordship of Giustinianopoli de- 
stroyed by Attila, and were amongst the original founders 
of Venice. Peter Giustiniani, a son of the house of Gius- 
tiniani of Venice, established himself as the sovereign 
lord of Chioggia, a sovereignty held for several genera- 
tions by his family. Mark Giustiniani, a direct descend- 
ant of Peter, became a member of the republic of Genoa, 
and his representative in 1363 received from the Em- 
peror Joannes V. Palaeologus the investiture, as mentioned 
above, of the island of Chio. The family having been 
driven in 1566 from Chio by the Turks, settled in Rome. 
In November 22, 1603, Pope Paul V., by diploma of that 


date, created Vincent Giustiniani, the grandson of Vin- 
cent the last reigning sovereign of Chio, a Roman mar- 
quess, reciting in the diploma his descent from the Prin- 
cess Theodora, and the great victories achieved by his 
family as well on land as on the sea. On November 22, 
1644, Andrew Giustiniani, the grandson of Vincent, was 
elevated to the rank of a Roman prince by Innocent X. 
His son, Charles-Benedict, the second Prince Giustiniani, 


| married the Princess Maria-Catherine Gonzagua, daugh- 


ter of the Duke of Mantua; and Benedict, the fifth Prince 
Giustiniani, is the grandfather of the Princess Cecilia 
Giustiniani, Countess of Newburgh (see Sir Bernard 
Burke's Peerage for 1870, p. 822), whose family, with my 
own (Princess Dorothea Giustiniani, the sister of Vincent, 
first Marquess Giustiniani, married in 1589 H.R.H, the 


Prince Francis Rhodocanakis, my great-great-great-great- 


great grandfather), are the only representatives in a 
direct line of Vincent Giustiniani, last sovereign of the 
island of «hie, 
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Cantacuzenus, granted to them a xpvedBovddor,* 
by which he presented the island of Chio to them 
and to their descendants, provided they paid 
immediately to him the sum of 350,000 aolien 
bwéprvpa, and the sum of 500 more yearly to the 
Protovestiarium of the empire. He also granted 
them permission to cut their owncoin, &c.&c. This 
oe was confirmed fifty years afterwards to the 
iustinianian house by the Emperor Manuel II. 
Palaeologus. HODOCANAKIS. 


I. O. S. inquires : — 


“ What foundation is there for the statement that, in 
the Middle Ages, the island of Scio was pledged by the 
Porte to the Giustiani (sic), bankers of Genoa ?” 

The question is easily answered: No such 
statement has ever been made by any person 
having a competent acquaintance with medieval 
history. By “the Porte” I. 0. S., of course, 


* “ Bulla Aurea—Cum apparuerint Nobiles Viri Ge- 
nuenses B. Johannes Vliverius, B. Raffael de Fornetto, 
et Petrus Reccanellus Justiniani, recti et bonam erga 
nostrum Imperium et ostenterint benevolentiam et pro- 
baverint fidelitatem erga dictum nostrum Imperium 

ualem dederunt, ea de causa voluit quoque Majestas 

ostra atque decrevit eos beneticio adficere dareque ipsis 
insulam Chii—Quoniam eum prelibati Viri Nobiles requi- 
siverint ut in hujus donationis robur et testimonium ipsis 
concederet Bulla Aurea Imperialis declarans ratam et 
firmam eamdem gratiam et beneficium—Majestatis Nos- 
tre ut insuper declarat infrascriptas—Constitutiones et 
accordia, qua ea de causa Majestas Nostra cum ipsis con- 
stituit et sancivit, huic supplicationi et precibus dicto- 


ram Nobilium propitie annuens, banc Bullam Auream et | 


Mandatum eis concedit et elargitur, cujus tenor placet 
Nostra Majestati, constituit, ordinavit et beneficio aflicit 
prelibatos Viros et eis donat ipsam insulam Chii cum 
civitate et castris omnibus, que in ea sunt, et omnes ejus 
habitationes et Ristrictum, ut ea videlicet habeant firmi- 
ter et inconcussa et secundem rationem Stirpis, videlicet, 
ut ea transmittant in eorum lumbis procuratos Viros, 
heredes et successores, vel etiam in aliquos quos ipsi 
voluerint. Ceterum debebunt prelibati Viri a presenti 
tempore et in posterum singulis annis afferre et nume- 
rare a Deo custodito vestiario Imperii nostri in precelsa 
urbe perpera quingenta. Ita ut vigore presentis Bulle 
Auree et Mandati Imperii nostri habebunt et posside- 
bunt prelibati Viri ipsam insulam Chii cum sua civitate 
et omnibus castris, et omnes habitationes et ristrictum 
secundum rationem stirpis et generis cum facultate eam 
transmittendi in suos filios et hwredes, vel etiam in alios 
quos voluerint. Quo circa et ipsi nobiles Viri vel etiam 
alii Genuenses in subsequentes annos sacri faciant et ac- 
cipiant fructus et redditus ab ipsa insula Chio provenien- 
tes et suos facient, absque eo quod alicui omnino teneantur 
reddere rationem., Ad bec si forte contigerit ut Majestas 
Nostra aut aliquis ex felicis memorie Imperatoribus 
Progenitoribus Nostris antea donaverit per Bullam Au- 
ream seu Mandatum aliquibus Grecis vel Genuensibus vel 
omnino aliis aliqua via redditus ejusdem insule Chili, sit 
ejusmodi donatio irrita et omnino cassa et inanis.—In quo- 
rum firmissimum robur facta est prelibatis Nobilibus Viris 
mag Bulla Aurea et Mandatum Imperiale Majestatis 
ostre concessa, Septima presentis mensis Junii nunc 
currentis octavo, Indictione Sexta, Anno 1363. 
Jonanyes In Cuaristo Fiveris Imperator et 
Moperator Romeorum 


means the Bab. Humayun (“ royal gate”), or court 
of that once potent personage the Sultan or Padi- 
shah of the Ottoman Turks. This dynasty had 
only been in existence about fifty years previous 
to 1346, the year in which Scio was occupied by 
the Genoese. 

The Ottoman dominions, till within a few years 
preceding the Genoese occupation of Scio, were 
confined to Bithynia aud a small part of Mysia:* 
their capital was Brusa. Orkhan, the Turkish 
Sultan, had in 1346 no more authority over Scio, 
than he had over the “‘ ultima Thule”; and, as to 

ledging any part of his dominions to the infidels, 
fe would have been as ready to have carried bis 
beard in pawn to a Genoese pawn-shop. 

At the date of the Genoese invasion of Scio, 
that island belonged to the Greek emperor John 
Paleologus I., who, in the month of May of the 
following year, was compelled to accept as his 
nominal colleague in the empire, and real master, 
John Cantacuzene. It is from the history of his 
own times,} written by Cantacuzene after his 
abdication, and in the retirement of a monastery, 
that we learn the Greek version of the occupation 
of Scio. It appears to have been a private ad- 
venture of some thirty-two Genoese nobles, whose 
aggression was disclaimed by the Genoese govern- 
ment. The invaders, however, retained posses- 
sion of the island; and the principality over it 
was resigned by its conquerors to a member of 
the Giustiniani family. 

It appears that the new rulers of Scio agreed to 

ay some tribute to the Greek emperors (Cantacuz. 
| book rv. ch. xii.). There is no doubt that, after 
| the Turkish conquest of Constantinople, they pur- 
chased peace from the Sultan on the terms of 
| paying an annual tribute; and it was in conse- 
| quence of their neglect in the due payment of 
| this tribute that Solyman the Magnificent, about 
| the year 1566, directed his admiral Piali to seize 
| on the island—an exploit which he contrived to 
effect in a truly Turkish manner. 

When the island was thus subjected to the 
Ottoman rule, Solyman was generous enough to 
grant the Sciotes such favourable terms, that they 
enjoyed a greater degree of liberty than any other 
of the Greek islanders. This continued until the 
breaking out of the Greek war of independence; 
and then occurred those horrible outrages, prac- 
tised by the Turks in Scio, of which so many 


* [ have said nothing of the first hostile passage of the 
Turks into Europe; because, on this point, the Turkish 
and Greek historians differ both as to facts and dates, 
The earliest time at which we can place it, seems to be 
in the year 1341. ‘ 

+ The Greek history of Cantacuzene was published in 
the series of Byzantine historians. The transactions of 
the Genoese, in relation to Scio, will be found fully nar- 
rated book 11. chaps. x. xi. xii. and xiii; book m1. chap. 
xev.; and book rv. chap. xii, 
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tragic narratives have been published in Christian 
Europe. 

What was the condition of the Sciotes in the 
early part of the present century will be seen in 
Olivier (Voyage dans ! Empire Othoman, tome 11. 
ch. vi.). 
superiority of the Sciotes over the other Greek 
islanders to the greater degree of liberty which 
they enjoyed under the Porte : -— 

“Ce qui distingue les habitans de Scio des autres 


This French traveller imputes the | 


Grees, c’est un penchant décidé vers le commerce, un | 


goat vif pour les arts,” ete. 


Every traveller who speaks of Scio, from old | 


Belon downwards, praises the beauty of the women. | 


The island itself was justly called by the Italians 
“Tl fior di Levante.” 

Du Cange (IIist. de Constantinople, p. 212) cites 
a history of Chio, composed by “ Hierome Jus- 
tinian.” Of this I have never been able to procure 
& copy. 

As to the family of the Giustiniani, a branch 


| Othoman and Venetian domination,” 
| ignores this change of the population; and he 


| of bankers, having advanced the money to the 


state to-enable it to undertake the expedition in 
which the island was conquered; and the state 
not being able to repay the amount, the island 
was ceded to the Giustiniani. 

I referred to some histories of the island, and 
found a statement that the Giustiniani deported 
the Greeks, and colonised the island with Genoese ; 


| that the title of Prince of Scio was held by the 


head of the family quite recently, and even, I 
think, there was some claim made against the 
Turkish government for payment for the seizure 
of the island. 

Finlay’s work on Greece, however, “ under the 
distinctly 


_ quotes the condition of the native Greeks under 


the rule of the Giustiniani, and under the Turks, 
as being better than that of the inhabitants of 
any of the other Greek islends {sce pp. 85, 91). 


| Finlay knows more about the Greeks than any 


of which so long-enjoyed a princely authority in | 


Scio, it is remarkable that they flourished not 
only in Genoa but in Venice. In both republics 
they pretended to trace their ancestry to an 
imperial source. At Venice this family gave to 


the republic one doge and one “saint ”—the latter | 


canonized by Pope Alexander VIII. In Genoa 
the family seems never to have been ranked in 


the first class of the nobility; and in a list of the | 


more distinguished of the noble Genoese families, | 


published in 1700, I observe that the Giustiniani 
are omitted. 
In the preceding sketch I have only attempted 


to offer the best reply, which I could furnish off- | 


hand, to the quere of I.O0.8. The subject did | 
not seem to me of suflicient importance to war- | 


rant a very minute and careful research. 

As to the idea that the Sciotes were improved 
by their connection with the Genoese of the four- 
teenth century, I should as soon think it possible 
to civilise Wapping by importing into it a colony 
from St. Giles’s. A person must have studied 


the history of Italien commerce in the Levant, | 


during the Middle Ages, to know what the 
Genoese of that period really were. 
Henry Cross ey. 


Many years ago, a leading Greek merchant said | 


to me: “Most of the Greeks in England are 
Sciote Greeks. 
Greek by the shape of the head; it is long and 
flat.” At that time I had seen a note from Sca- 
liger which stated that a tribe of Tartars, in the 
Crimea, have flat heads “like some families of 
Genoese.” 

The island of Scio was owned by the family of 
Giustiniani of Genoa, who did not however re- 
ceive it from the (ireek emperors, but from the 
state of Genoa; that family, or rather that firm 


You can always tell a Sciote | 


one, and we may be sure that he is right, and 
that the native Greeks were not deported; but 
that does not exclude the theory of the descent 


| of the modern Greek merchants from Genoese of 


Scio, as certainly, during two hundred and twenty 
years, Scio was largely inhabited by Genoese. 
They had a monopoly of the foreign trade, and 


| also of the chief articles of produce of the island ; 


through them, and through them alone, could the 
mastic, the fruit, the wine, and the silk of this 
favoured island find a market. All the commerce 


| of this the most commercial island in the Levant 


was carried on by the Genoese ; the native Greeks 
were only the producers. 

At this moment I cannot lay my hands upon 
my papers connected with this subject, but I 
think I can find them; and it will be interestin 
perhaps to some of your readers, if I can furnish 
you with references to the works in which I first 
read the statements which lead me to think that 
the commercial skill of the modern Greek mer- 
chants is not a Greek quality at all, but a con- 
tinuation of the old talent for commerce which 
was characteristic of the Italians in the Middle 
Ages. G. G. R. 


THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 
(4 8. 402.) 

This figure was invented by Baron Kempelen 
to gratify the Empress Maria-Teresa, and first 
appeared at Presburg in 1770. An intimate friend 
of his, C. G. de Windisch, published an extrava- 
gant eulogy of it in a book which he entitled 
Inanimate Reason; or, a circumstantial Account of 
that astonishing Piece of Mechanism, M. de Kem- 
pelen’s Chess-Player. ‘This writer, however, while 
admitting the automaton to be a deception, is 


| forced to avow that it is to him quite incompre- 
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hensible. M. de Kempelen refused all offers to 
purchase his secret, and after exhibiting his auto- 
maton for some time, laid it aside and took it 
partly to pieces. Thus it remained for some 
years. At the desire, however, of the Emperor 
Joseph II. he put it together again, and after ex- 
hibiting it at the court of Vienna, travelled about 
with it to the chief cities of Europe. It appeared 
in Paris in 1783, and he afterwards exhibited it 
in London at No. 8, Saville Row, Burlington 
Gardens. This was in 1784; and in the Monthly 
Review for April in that year it was remarked 
that it appeared as yet unaccountable how the 
artist imparted his influence to the automaton at 
the time of its playing, and that all the hypo- 
theses of ingenious and learned men to unfold the 
mystery were vague and inadequate. 

It was at the same time that the pamphlet ap- 
peared which is noticed by Mr. T. C. Noste in 
“N. & Q.” It was commonly supposed that the 
figure was moved by a confederate concealed 
within it; but where or how, was as great a mys- 
tery as ever, as the exhibition always began with 
apparently a complete exposure of the interior of 
the machine. By special invitation of Frederick 
ihe Great, M. de Kempelen took his automaton to 
the court at Berlin. The king purchased his 
secret for a large sum of money, but soon after 
threw aside the figure, and it lay long neglected 
and forgotten. 

Tn 1806, when Buonaparte was in possession of 
Berlin, he played a game with the automaton, 
which was then exhibited by a new proprietor, 
Kempelen having died two years before. He 
attempted to deceive the figure by false moves, 
but was every time detected by it, and highly 
amused to see the automaton the third time sweep 
all the pieces off the board, and refuse to play 
with him. After visiting several cities of Europe 
it came to London again in February, 1819. It 
had been previously purchased by Eugene Beau- 
harnais for 30,000 francs; but, like Frederick, 
he found the secret not worth keeping, and the 
proprietor, M. Maelzel, agreed to take it back and 
return the money on condition of the prince pay- 
ing interest for it. During this visit to London 
the automaton lost hardly one game ina hundred. 
Many endeavours were made by several persons 
to prove the existence of a concealed confederate 
who really played the game, but none were success- 
ful till Mr. Willis of Cambridge published a very 
ingenious attempt to solve the mystery. But 
though he satisfactorily accounted for a concealed 
confederate, he was mistaken as to the mode by 
which that confederate conducted the game. He 
imagined that it was by being enabled to see the 
chess-board, through the waistcoat of the Turkish 


The confederate, Mouret, who was the secret 
colleague of M. Maelzel, furnished an account 


of the mystery, which was published by M. de 
Tournay in his Palamede, From this it appears 
that the confederate did not see through the 
waistcoat of the figure, nor could he see the chess- 
board at all. But he was furnished with a wax 
light, and each movement on the board became 
known to him by a metal knob under eve 

square, attracted by a magnet concealed in eac 

of the chessmen on the board. The process of 
playing the game is too long and intricate to be 
described here ; but it may be seen fully explained 
in the concluding No. 5 of a series of interesting 
articles on the automaton chess-player in the 
Saturday Magazine for 1841, beginning with the 
number for July 2. F. C. i. 


HOUSEHOLD QUERIES. 
(4" S. v. 174, 322, 405.) 

Hall-Marks on Plate, a small and inexpensive 
book by W. Chaffers, F.S.A., will give Z. Z. the 
information he requires; and if he examines any 
lot of old plate with its assistance he will see that 
silver forks have been in domestic use for many 
generations. 

In a silversmith’s bill paid by an ancestor of 
mine, July 29, 1698, I find “ For 12 forks, w' 
30 oz. 14 dwt. at 6s. 10d. per oz., 10/. 10s.”; and 
another bill names “six forks and a carving-fork,” 
but does not give their weight separately from 
other articles supplied at the same time (in 1705), 
which included silver knife-hafts. On the credit 
side of the first bill appears “ Rec’ in English 
money” (the manufacturer was Bolton of Dublin) 
“ 41 oz. 14 dwt. at 5s. 8d. per oz., 111. 16s.” 

Twelvepence an ounce was charged “for the 
fashion,” fifteenpence an ounce for making a cup, 
half-a-crown for engraving arms and mitre, and 
eightpence each for engraving cipher and mitre, the 
cipher being interlaced according to the fashion 
now in vogue, Gort. 


“Nor on rising from table is it a nice habit to 
carry your stecco in your mouth like a bird which 
is nest-building, or behind the ear like a barber.” 
W. M. Rosserrt asks if any further light can be 
thrown on “ the stecco question.” I should take 
the word stecco to mean any thing that will bind 
or hold any other object—to wit, the bird carries 
in its mouth the twigs, or other material whereb 
the nest is formed. The barber places the com 
behind his ear when not in use, so it is easily at 
hand when required; and the guest in olden 
times carried the articles used by him in consum- 
ing his food upon his person, as the sailor at the 
present time carries his jack-knife round his neck 
— to a string. 

he stecco in my opinion, then, was a rude 
kind of instrument in vogue before the introduc- 
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tion of the pronged fork. It probably was simply 
a pointed piece of wood upon which the food was 
placed ere conveying it to the mouth. From this 
originated an iron point for the same purpose, 


which was eventually improved upon, and thus was | 
introduced the fork used by the poorer classes of | 


society. ; 
In the Middle Ages ladies fastened their attire 


with wooden skewers. May nc« such articles | 


lying about the house have induced some of the 
“rude forefathers” to have turned them to account 
at meal-times when their goodwives had no neces- 
sity to use them for personal adornment ? 

Anold proverb says “ Fingers were made before 
forks,” therefore I venture to sugzest that, asa 


t deal of finger-washing was considered saved | 
y using a skewer, the primitive ——— of a 


fork was looked upon as a national saving of soap 


and water to the rustic population; hence the | 


forerunner of the fork now in use became a house- 
hold necessity. G, 


Three-pronged Silver Forks.—1 know of two sets, 
The date of both, according to Mr. Morgan, ranges 
from 1696 to 1715. (See Alphabet xiv.) ‘ Court 
hand in escutcheon, Britannia, and lion’s head 
erased.” 1814 must have been a mere erratum. 


Silver forks were certainly in use towards the 
end of the last century. When the Catholic 


college at Oscott was first opened the terms of | 
admission required every student to bring, inter | 


alia, a silver fork and spoon. This was in the 


year 1706; and if silver forks had at this date | 


become so common, as to be necessary for the 
outfit of a college student, they must have been 
introduced several years before. F.C. i. 


What can have suggested the statement that | 


silver forks were introduced into England in 1814? 
The forks that I use everyday have three prongs, 
and were made in London in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and forks of similar date are sold by many 
dealers in old silver. Four-pronged forks of the 
present fashion have been in common use amongst 
the English gentry for at least one hundred and 
twenty years, and forks of the last century can be 


bought in any quantity at little more than the | 


price of the silver. Tewarks, 


THE ENIGMATICAL SIGNATURE OF 
COLUMBUS. 


S. i. 51; 4" S. ii, 222.) 
s. 
8. A. 5. 
xX. M. 


Besides these data, and exclusive of others 
afterwards to be adduced, we have the following: 


| A knowledge of the conceitful and emblematic, 
_ often piously emblematic fashions of the age; the 
building up of the letters from the lowermost line 
by Columbus himself in ‘is description of them 
in his will; his naming the T as the Greek upsilon; 
his statement that the whole was to be a family 
signature; and, lastly, that below these letters was 
added “ Christo ferens ” fur the private, and “ El 
Almirante” for the official signature. Now, the 
variation on Christopher, this “ Christo ferens,” 
bearing for Christ or for Christ’s sake, instead of 
bearing Christ, shows what indeed might other- 
| wise have been expected, that the initial constants 
represent a sentence, of which either “ Christo 
ferens” or “ El Almirante ” can form part. 
Secondly, from the fact that it is a signature, 
and a family one, this sentence must be appellative 
descriptive of, and appropriate to Columbus and 
| his acts. 
| Thirdly, from the words, bearing for Christ's 
sake, the sentence is likely to be pious and reli- 
| gious in its character. 
| Fourthly, from this play on the Christian name, 
| and bearing in mind the fancy-conceits of the 
| times, it is likely that there is a play on the sur- 
| name also. But Colombo or Columbus imme- 
| diately suggests Columba, the dove, the sacred 
| symbol of the Holy Spirit that had moved on the 
| face of the waters in the beginning; and also, 
| that dove which, under the influence of the same 
| Spirit, was sent across the waste of waters to 
find the sought-for land. We may, therefore, 
provisionally accept 8. 8. S. as “Spiritus Sacro- 
Sanctus.” But doing so, we are led by it to 
observe that the three letters are arranged as 
a triangle—that is, in the form of the then ac- 
cepted symbol of the Triune Deity. Hence, and 
| as we find on inquiry that the phrase “ Sp. 
Sacro-Sanctus” is unknown in the Roman Catho- 
lic offices, while there is a daily used prayer 
commencing “Sacro-Sancte et Individue Tri- 
| nitati,” we may correct our sentence accordingly, 
and read off the whole as “ Christo ferens cru- 
cem (X) Marize Sp. Sacro-Sancte Trinitatis 
Admonitione [Span. admonicion} vel Adjuvante” ; 
and (for there can be no objection to bringing in 
a third language where two have been 
already) “ EL Almirante Crucis Mari,” &c. 
So far I think this solution may be considered 
| avery probable one. But there are other data or 
considerations which have not yet been adduced, 
because they were not used in the first working 
out of the solution, but only as now to confirm it. 
We know that Columbus was deeply religious, 
| and, in the words of his biographer Irvine, “ his 
_ religion mingled with the whole course of his 
| thoughts and actions” ; and that he, like all the 
| navigators of those times (including the English), 
‘had daily prayers on board, and orders against 
gambling, swearing, and filthy talking—doing all 
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these things for Christ’s sake. We know also that 
the great hope and scheme of Columbus was two- 


fold yet one, the first part being the spread of the | 


Gospel in rich and wide-spread heathen lands by a 
new and easier voyage—a thought which was the 


main inducement with Isabella—and was noted | 
in the articles signed by the*king before the | 
first voyage, and provided for in the after voy- | 
ages. The second, the waging, with help of | 


the treasures thus acquired, of a new holy war 
to reduce the Crescent beneath the Cross, and 
replant the latter in its old possessions: thus 
bearing “the cross of the Son of Mary” to the 
uttermost partsof the earth. We find also “ that 
Columbus commenced all his great enterprises in 
the name of the Most Holy Trinity,” and having 
on his third voyage vowed to call the first land 
he made by that name, held it as a sign that his 
vow had been heard when he sighted the three- 

ed mountain of Trinidad, and that he had 

en guided “ Spiritu Sacro-Sanctz Trinitatis.” 

Lastly, we find that from constant brooding over 
his belief and its hoped-for results, and from the 
and mystical turn of his mind, “ his office 

ame exalted in his eyes,” and he came “ to 
conceive himself an agent sent forth upon a 
sublime and awful mission, subject to impulses 
and supernatural revelations from the Deity ’”’— 
“ Spiritas Sacro-Sancte Trinitatis Admonitione,” 
or, if any choose so to read it, “ Spirits Sacro- 
Sancti Dei Triuni Adiionitione.” 

These last words, and the typical building of them 
up in a heaven-aspiring pyramid, rising through 
the cross to the throne above, are in the spirit of 
the great old song of thanksgiving, “ Non nobis 
Domine, non nobis, sed nomini tuo da gloriam.” 
And the words “Christo ferens” show this 
thought of parallelism, that as St. Christopher for 
Christ’s sake bore across the water all travellers, 


and finally a boy-Christ, who at each step became | 
heavier and more heavy; so he, another Christo- | 
pher under guidance of that same Spirit (by whoee | 


name also he had been called), had opened to 
travellers on the deep new lands, and had borne the 
light of the world across the waters to nations 
long hid in darkness, to the great increase of 
God’s kingdom upon earth. 

Thus endeavouring to place myself in the posi- 
tion of Columbus, I think I have succeeded in 
establishing my reading of his words. Looking, 
however, to his times and character, it is likely 
that he indulged in more numerous conceits rather 
than in less. Before ending I would, therefore, 
offer two or three conjectures, and they are only 
conjectures, on his choice of words. No reason 
has been shown for his choice of the Greek r. 
The polyglotism of a sentence containing Trov and 
“ El Almirante” may have been thought not in- 
appropriate to the Spirit that spoke in every 


tongue, and that would speak to these heathen | 


the words of the Greek Testament through the 
| Latin and Spanish tongues. But this, if thought 
of at all, would be an afterthought. Perhaps 
there may have been a reference to the recovery 
of the Greek empire, and of the lands where, ac- 
cording to the then belief, Christ spake in Greek, 
But I think it more likely that, as Y was some- 
times represented by the Greek , there may have 
been included in the “ El Almirante ” signature 
a second reading, in which he may have remem- 
| bered his great patroness Queen Ysabel. In the 
words “ Christo ferens” again one is inclined to 
trace aremembrance of his almost life-long bitter- 
nesses ; first, in the obloquy and neglect when his 
faith was to some heresy, and to others foolish- 
ness, and afterwards to the ingratitude of princes 
and the persecutions of his old age. So, too, in 
‘El Almirante Crucis” we may see him adher- 
ing with his accustomed tenacity, not to the mere 
title of admiral,which was, I believe, uncontested, 
but to that greater and special title of admiral of 
the ocean sea, and viceroy of its islands, with 
ome 4 of appointing their adelantados, granted to 

im by deed prior to his first voyage, but wrong- 
fully cancelled before his death. I am tempted 
also to believe, and especially as it would strike 
at the rights of Portuguese discoveries, that the 
expression may have reference to the constella- 
tion of the Southern Cross, which when first seen 
led its diseoverers—if my boyish reading be cor- 
rect—to fall down in thanksgiving, and accept it 
as an omen that Christ's cross was to be extended 
to the lands over which it shone. 

BrinsLEy NIcHOLson. 


“ORDRE IMPERIAL ASIATIQUE,” ETC. 
(4% S. v. 360, 472.) 

It is somewhat difficult to reply in the mea- 
sured terms of courtesy to so offensively personal 
an attack as that presented under the title of 
“*Ordre Impérial Asiatique de Morale Universelle’ 
| and * Ordre Noble d’Epire’” in your last number 

(May 14). As that attack is anonymons, and be- 

trays so strong an animus in the writer, I might 
| deem myself uncalled upon to notice it or to treat 
it in any other way than with silent contempt. 
But as the names of other parties are introduced 
into the article, and as statements are made which 
might find a ready acceptance with many who 
are, like Lex, imperfectly informed on subjects of 
the nature referred to, and who, with legitimate 
motives, might desire some information thereon, I 
am induced to address the present communica- 
tion. 

Let me say, by way of prefatory comment, that 
I have incurred a long debt of personal odium in 
certain quarters, as taking rather a prominent 
share in a discussion in your own pages on the 
subject of the English Langue of the Order of St. 
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John of Jerusalem, and as the author of a recent 
memoir on the subject of the order at large. It 
is obvious that had [ex simply wanted informa- 
tion concerning the two orders of knighthood 
alluded to in his communication to yourself, he 
might have addressed an inquiry in polite terms 
through my publisher, and would have received 
a prompt and equally courteous answer. 
chose rather to gratify a different object by seek- 
ing to subject to public indignity a party towards 
whom he had conceived a personal animosity. I 


But he | 


am fully justified in making these remarks, which | 


I feel assured will be endorsed, so far as they | f 
| ous * Ordres de Chevalerie,” to add that amongst 


relate to the spirit of his paper, by every candid 
and judicious reader. There is not a passage in 
his article which does not betray an exceptional 
amount of ignorance on the subjects on which 
he seems to profess a competent knowledge; and 
it will cost me in reply only the trouble of pen- 
ning so many lines as may concisely evidence the 
utter, even nepial, want of information thus dis- 
played. Ineed not trammel myself with the obliga- 
tion of following him in the exact sequence of his 
queries, but will take all the points he alludes to 
as they present themselves more prominently to 
my attention. 

And first as to the united Orders of the Four 
Emperors and the Lion of Holstein-Limbourg. 


I am surely not called upon, Mr. Editor, to waste | 


your valuable space by reciting what may be read 
in so many treatises on the Orders of Knighthood 


If Lex will refer to Perrot’s well-known work, | 
4to, publixhed, I think, at Paris in 1820, he will | 
find a very satisfactory account of the order in | 


question. ‘trange to say, the want of knowledge 
respecting this institution was fully shared some 
years ago by a present member of the Heralds’ 


College—an evidence to which effect I preserve | 
I happen to possess a | 


in a letter concerning it. 
“Notice Historique” of this order, termed the 
“Ordre Chapitral d’Ancienne Noblesse des Quatre 
Empereursd’Allemagne.” Attached to it are the 
statutes of the order, or rather a compendious 
abstract thereof, a list uf the “ Dignitairesdu Chapi- 
tre,” and an “ Extrait de la Liste des Dames, Cha- 
noinesses, Comtesses del’ Ordre Ilustre, Souverain, 
et Chapitral.” The first name on the list is S. M. 
Marie Antoinette, Reinede France. I mayadd a few 
others, to wit: S. A. R. la Comtesse de Provence, 
S. A. R. la Comtesse d' Artois, S. A. R. la Duchesse 
de Chartres, née Princesse de Penthiévre, mére de 
8. M. Louis Philippe; S. A. S. la Princesse Louise 
de Condé, S. A. R. la Duchesse des Asturias, de- 
puis femme de S. M. Charles IV; S. A. R. Ma- 
dame la Duchesse d’Angouléme, la Princesse de 
Rohan-Rochefort. It would be tedious to recite 
further names of the illustrious female members. 
Suffice to say, that I count fifteen other ladies 
with the prefix of princesse, ten with that of 
duehesse, seven marquive, nineteen comtesse, and 


| to propose to you was drunk 


a large number of those of lesser titles. It would 
oceupy too much of my time and of your space to 
enumerate the leading members of the male divi- 
sion of the order. The names of several English- 
men occur, amongst whom it will suffice to instance 
“ Sir Sidney Smith, Amiral Anglais.’”’ One other 
name I may give—that of the late Right Honour- 
able Charles Tennyson D’Eyncourt, with whom I 
had many communications on the subjeet of the 
order. It may be enough to prove the recogni- 
tion of the order by every court of Europe, and 
by consequence, by every person assuming to be 
versed in a knowledge of the history of the vari- 


the host of nobles of every grade occurs the name 
of “le Comte de Lacépéde, Grand Chancelier de 
la Légion d’ Honneur.” Strange indeed that any 
individual member of our College of Arms could 
“write down” his ignorance of such an order. 
May we not then make some indulgent excuse or 
other for my inimical correspondent Lex? 

And now as to Sir Sidney Smith's presidency 
ef an association utterly unheard of also by our 
rather officious and too critical commentator. 

At a grand banquet, succeeded by a splendid 
ball, held at the Palais Elysée Behen in Paris 
in December, 1815—on which occasion the com- 
mander of the British forces, his Grace of Wel- 
lington, invested Sir Sidney Smith with the 
insignia of the commandersbip of the Bath—the 


| heroic knight of Acre proposed as a toast the 


“ Association of the Knights Liberatora of the 
White and Black Slaves in the Barbary States,” 
of which he was president, and which enrolled so 
many of the chief monarchs of Europe amongst its 
members. 

At p. 333, vol. ii. of Barrow’s Life of Sir Sidney 
Smith, Lex will find that Sir Sidney styles him- 
self, amongst his various other titles, “ President 
of the Knights Liberators of the Slaves in Afriea,” 
An account of the banquet follows at p. 396, from 
which I briefly extract the following passage :— 

“The Duke of Wellington having aeceded to Sir Sid- 


| ney Smith's request to be allowed to propose a toast to 
| the company, he proceeded to say : ‘1 beg leave to call to 
| remembrance that this day (the 29th of December) is the 


anniversary of a reunion of illustrious knights of various 
orders which took Place at Vienna, where many sovereigns 
were present, and when the togst I shall have the honour 
»y them with a manifesta- 
tion of their conviction that the object of it intimately 
concerned knighthood, as such, in all nations. I beg 
leave to propose the health and deliverance of the white 
slaves in the Barbary States.’” * 
The toast was received with the most marked 
approbation, and drunk with the usual demonstra- 
tion thereof by three times three regular and 
hearty cheers. I think I may well iterate Lex’s 
“mirabile dictu” when I repeat his question, 
* See a more circumstantial notice in Burnes’s Sketeh 
of the History of the Knights Templars, 
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“Has any one ever heard of this order (nobody 
ever called it an order but himself)?” I hope I 
have complied with his wish, and “ thrown some 
ht” on the subject. If Lex have any particle 
of manly spirit he must feel some compunction for 
his rash and unauthorised imputation that orders 
and associations did not exist, of whose institution 
1 spoke with historical correctness as an author. 
As to Sir Sidney’s membership of the old Order 
of the Golden Spur, I believe it is a matter of 
common report. I have often seen it referred to, 
and have heard from friends and correspondents 
the particulars connected with its bestowal by 
Pope Pius VI. Some envious persons, whose 
malice was excited by the profusion of stars, 
crosses, and ribbons exhibited on Sir Sidney 
Smith’s breast, were anxious to mortify him, and 
adopted the mean expedient of sending him a 
tended diploma of the Order of the Golden 
| a not doubting that he would lose little time 
in adding the decorations to his already crowded 
display, when they Would enjoy the miserable 
satisfaction of giving publicity to their ridiculous 
imposture, and of seeing the hero of Acre’s shame 
at the discovery. But the attempt had happily an 
ite result. For on Sir Sidney’s returning 
anks for the supposed honour, the fact was ap- 
parent that a malevolent and stupid hoax had been 
perpetrated upon a most renowned personage, and 
the papal secretary of state received instructions 
from his master to transmit, with compliment 
assurances, the genuine diploma of the order. 
do not, however, desire Lex to take this state- 
ment on my authority, as I do not pledge my 
authority for it. I took my proof of Sir Sidney's 
membership of the order from the minutes of 
another order of knighthood, of which he was 
also a member. It is not improbable that my 
memory may have failed to recall the identity of 
the pope said to have conferred the order, but my 
present strong impression is that it was the good 
and unfortunate pope Pius VI. 

As regards my own membership of the Order 
of the Golden Spur, it cannot concern Lex or any 
other of your correspondents or readers to know 
which of the very numerous parties authorised to 
confer the order before October 1841 (in which 
year the then pope, Gregory XVL., withdrew such 
power) gave his seal | signature to the diploma 
which I possess. I may, however, express my 
indignant contempt at the insinuation that I may 
have been a “ dupe” of some detected swindler 
whom he particularises, and of whose existence I 
had heard, in common with himself; through the 
medium of the daily press. Ile speaks of the 
Order of the Golden Militia as extinct, and insults 
me with the imputation of having assumed to 
—— the knighthood of a non-evislent order, 
which causes him to doubt my statements re- 
specting certain other orders. But let me tell him 


that when, in 1841, the pope took certain arbi- 
trary proceedings against the Order of the Golden 
Militia (colloquially called the Order of the Golden 
Spur), and, amongst other mischievous changes, 
nicknamed it the Order of St. Sylvester, or, of 
the Golden Spur Reformed,* many of the ancient. 
members forr.ed a resolution to adhere exclusively 
to their original and real title—that of the Order 
of the Golden Militia, such being the only style 
—- in their diplomas. If my diploma, then, 
calls me a Knight of the Golden Militia, I surely 
act without offence to pope or Protestant public 
in using the term so employed. 

Nothing, alas, can be more ridiculous than poor 
Pope Gregory’s idea that the Order of the Golden 
Militia was founded, in the early part of the fourth 
century after Christ, by Constantine the Great, 
and that its first statutes were compiled by his 
contemporary, Pope Sylvester. There is not a 
tittle of historical evidence to prove it, while 
every circumstance of probability tends to show 
that orders of chivalry originated with the Cru- 
sades. 

With his usual blundering precipitancy, Lex 
says that J enumerate the titles I haye received, 
in a work to which he alludes— my Memoir of 
the Knights of Malta. If he will look again at 
the volume, he will perceive that the narrative is 
couched in the third person, and is a note by 
Mr. Edward J. Wood, added supplementarily to 
an article which appeared from his pen in the 
Clerkenwell News and London Times of December 
21, 1867. Immediately afterwards Lex falsifies 
the text by substituting “a large portion of the 
populations” of Albania, Epirus, Thesealy, &e., 
for “ a large portion of the Christian populations ” ; 
thus creating a wide difference between the state- 
ment and the facts referred to. 

And this brings me to another head of inquiry 
in his valuable a He doubts the present or 
past existence of an order called the Noble Order 
of Epirus, and asks the meaning of “‘ Commandeur- 
Baron” of that order, which he calls a “new 
term.” In respect to the latter point, he must 
know little indeed of orders of knighthood if he 
fails to be apprised that various orders in Russi 
Austria, and other countries combine the seve 
ome with different designations of a nobiliary 

ind proportioned to the degree of precedency en- 
joyed by the members. The title of “ Comman- 
deur-Baron” means Commander and Baron, 
just as we see other titles associated, without the 
conjunction, in the French language. In a little 
work from my pen written in 1866, + and regarded 
with commendation by Lord Stanley, the present 
Earl of Derby, who spoke of it as “ interesting,” 


* “ Deformed” ? 
+ A Tribute to the Memory of Scanderbeg the Great- 
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and said he had read it “with much pleasure,” 
I alluded to the Order of Epirus as follows :— 


“Tt may also be mentioned, as a pleasing incident, 
that the ‘Noble Order of Epirus,’ founded by John Cas- 
triota to reward those who participated in the heroic de- 
fence of Croia, has been reconstituted,” and I state that 
“ its insignia are eagerly coveted by all who are anxious to 
press forward the great work of regeneration in the East. 
Indeed, any fact or idea that may serve, however trivially 
and remotely, as a souvenir of the past, or a prognostic 
of the future, for the acceleration of the march of opinions 
and events in the path of national independence, is fer- 
vently and enthusiastically welcomed as an additional 
augury or pledge of success.” 


I am very proud and grateful for the possession 
of this order, although it bears no higher authority 
for its grant than a revolutionary junta engaged 
in the noble attempt to release a wide body of 
their countrymen (amounting in number to above 
eleven millions) from the dire yoke of political 
and religious slavery which for four centuries they 
have so miserably endured. I will not pursue the 
subject further than to cite the remark of a recent 
and able writer :— 


“Some of the most illustrious men of England have 
borne testimony to the cruelties and outrages by which 


the Christian population has been oppressed ; and when, | 


some forty years ago, the Greeks rose in maddened 
energy against their ruthless tyrants, the cause for which 
they struggled with undying bravery found support from 
many of the most noble spirits which then swelled the 
proud fame of England.” 


My heart and pen were with the Christian 
cause at that period, and it has claimed my best 
energies and aspirations at various later periods. 
It may gratify Lex that the efforts of the junta 
in 1862 proved a thorough failure, and that the 
hopes of the Christian populations are now almost 
completely prostrate. A large body of printed 
and written documents relating to the cause are 
in my possession, and their inspection is open to 
any courteous inquirer who may wish to consult 
them. 

In like manner am I the custodian of the volu- 
minous body of papers constituting a principal 
portion of the archives of the Ordre Impérial 
Asiatique de Morale Universelle—not the “ Im- 
perial Asiatic Order of Universal Merit,” as Lex, 
with his customary obtuseness (as above evi- 
denced) ridiculously names it. I will not follow 
him in his edifying disquisition on the difference 
of meaning which “ Bill Sikes” and “ Policeman 
XX.” might attach to the “ Providence of a Divine 
Ruler” (leaning a little, as his suggestion of 
their “contrary ideas” on the subject may seem 
to do, to a rather blasphemous interpretation — 
namely, that a thief would look upon a lucky 
chance of plunder as the direct act of such Provi- 
dence), but I will close this long though concise 
note referring Lex to the ‘latest published 


| work known to me on the subject of Foreign 
| Knighthood— 

“ Dictionnaire historique des Ordres de Chevalerie 
| eréés chez les différents Peuples depuis les premiers 
Siécles jusqu’d nos Jours, par H. Gourdon de Genouillac, 


auteur de la Grammaire héraldique. Paris, E. Dentu, 
Editeur, Libraire de la Société des Gens de Lettres, 
Palais Royal, Galerie d'Orléans, 13. 1860,” 


He will there find an account of the creation of 
the order upon which he seeks information, at 
page 17. Of its revival since the date of that 

| work I need attach no particulars, as, although 
/a Grand Master (a Count of the Holy Roman 
| Empire, and Count Palatine of the Lateran, and 
Knight of numerous orders of the highest distinc- 
tion) has been appointed, and a Council of Ad- 
ministration, consisting of eminent and influential 
personages, is expected ere long to be established, 
the order is at present in a degree of abeyance. 
No personal interests are associated with its of- 
fices. The funds subscribed by members will, with 
the exception of ang | expenses, be distributed 
in acts of benevolence. Its constitution is cosmo- 
politan. The “ actions of éciat,” constituting a 
claim to membership, on which LEx expresses a 
doubtful understanding, refer of course to such 
acts as give distinction in the higher careers of 
life—acts of martial heroism, literary achieve- 
ments, patriotic sacrifices, superiority in art—in a 
word, eminence in all the departments of generous 
| or liberal enterprise. I may add that I am avery 
humble member of this honourable association ; 
but, humble as \I am, I do not consider myself 
quite at the beck of such mean-spirited individuals 
as choose to make anonymous attacks injurious, in 
their hoped-for tendency, to private character. 
For any further communication on the matters 
discussed in this paper, Lex may look to others, 
as I shall certainly not condescend to enlighten 
his darkness. 

Be it understood that I have never assumed 
the titles he affixes to my name. The adoption 
of the first could not be justified on any ground ; 
while that of the latter would, I believe, require 
the royal warrant as an authority. I am perfectly 
satisfied with the position I do assume; and I beg 
to add that perhaps no man in England holds a 
juster contempt for spurious assumption and w- 
qualified pretence than myself. ’ 

Wishing Lex a more profitable issue from his 
next critical achievements, I am, Sir, with much 
respect for your valuable publication, which I 
always refer to with interest and pleasure, 

Rosert Bressy, LL.D. 
| Knight of St. James of the Sword, 
and of other Orders. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4% V. May 28, °70, 


Arms or Purerry or Drayton, LEIcesTEr- 
sure S. v, 422.)—Burton’s History of Lei- 
cestershire, printed in 1622 (in which the pedigree | 
of the Purefeys appears in full), does not assign | 
to the name the arms which Edmondson is said 
to have done in his Complete Body of Heraldry, 
1780. Burton says :— 

“About the 21 of Richard IT. John de Wellesburgh 
sold his mannor to Thomas Purefey, Esquire, an appren- | 
tice of the Lawes and fellow of the Inner Temple, Jan. 10, | 
H. VIL; and William Hussey of Flintham, in the county | 
of Nottingham, sold his Mannor in Drayton to John 
Purefey, lineally descended from the aforesaid Thomas 
Purefey; so that at this present the Lord of both these 
manors is George Purefey, Esquire, also patron of the 
Church ; whose ancient Coate is Azure three stirrups or ; 
which is to be seene very ancient in Trinity Church, 
Coventry, and in the churches of Lutterworth, and 
Monkes-Kirby and Church Over, in the County of War- 
wick. But after, in the time of Richard the second, 
they bore another Coat, alluding to their name, viz. 
Sable three payr of Gautlets clypping or ioyned together 
Arg.” 

It thus appears that there can be no doubt that 
both Misterton and Cester Over passed into the 
hands of the Purefeys, and thus “it is possible,” | 
as your correspondent MIsTERTON suggests, “‘ Ed- 
mondson may have, by mistake, assigned to that 
family the arms borne by the original possessors 
of these manors.” J. | 


Leicester. 


Mrs. Firzuerpert (4 S. vy. 421, 477.)—| 
G. F. D. has fallen into an error. It was not 
Horatia, but Mary Georgiana Emma Seymour, 
who was the adopted daughter and eventually 
heir of Mrs, Fitzherbert. Lyp1arp. 


| 
“Tour rn Scortanp 1803” S. 246, 
432, 458.)—It must be either owing to a mistake | 
of the printer, or to J. R. B. not adhering to the 
often-expressed advice of the Editor “write pro- 
= names plainly,” that we find Dr. Sleath called | 

r. Slack on p. 432 of the present volume. The | 
worthy high-master of St. Paul’s School had been, 
as mentioned, an assistant at Rugby, as I believe 
was also his brother William Boultbee Sleath, D.D. 
head-master of Repton. 

Perhaps it may be worth noting that there is 
an excellent likeness of Dr. John Sleath in the 
celebrated engraving of the “Marriage of the 
Queen.” He is represented on the left-hand side 
of the engraving, habited in surplice, hood, and 
searf. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy. 


“ Les Trois S. iv. 374.) —1 | 
asked a question about a small French vessel that | 
put into Whitehaven from Auray, in Brittany, 
mamed “Les Trois Alréennes,” three crowned 
maidens illustrating her name. I believe that I 
am at last enabled to answer my own query; for 
in Sir T. Malory’s Morte d' Arthur, bk. tv: chap. | 
Xviil., we read how Sir Marhaus, riding through 


| clearly a mere hoax. ? 
| the verses may pass, but they have nothing 


| ing boiled eggs, will break the she 
| the witches from converting them into boats, be- 


the country and forest of Arroi, finds by a fountain 
three damsels sitting, crowned, the eldest with a 
golden garland, the second with a circlet of gold, 
the third with a garland of flowers. Aurai, Auray, 
or Alre, seems thus to be identified with Arroi 
(? Alroi). Epwp. H. Kyow es. 


Lysrensis (4 v. 360, 435.) — We overlooked 
Mr. Drxon’s query on its first appearance, or we 
should probably then have suggested, as we do 
now, that Lysiensis is “of Lissa.” We have but 
little doubt that this is the correct explanation, 
but have no time for verification. 

AND GREEN. 


Tasoo (4 S. v.421.)—The best account of the 
superstition of Tapu, from which we have derived 
our word ¢2boo, is, 1 believe, that to be found in 


Shortland’s Traditions and Superstitions of the 
New Zealanders, pp. 81-110, 276. K.P. D. 


Is not taboo understood to have come in with 
Cook’s Voyage (circa 1782) ?— 

“ His business is to inspect the Wennat taboo. If there 
is any probability of any one species of provision falling 
short he is to taboo it, or issue an order to forbid its 
being touched till next season. Some few days before 
our departure almost every thing was tabooed, as our 
long stay had pretty well drained them,” &c,—vol. i. 
chap. ix. 

Everybody read Cook’s Voyage, and since then 
taboo, to interdict, has been an understood phrase 
in England. . P. 


Ancient Prorpmecy (4" S. y. 446.) — This is 
As a modern jeu desprit 


“ancient” in them, being as far removed as pos- 
sible in rhythm, style, idea, expression, and voca- 
bulary, from Early English. What may be the 
correct reading of the twelfth line is not of much 
consequence. The lines may be a few months 
old, or at most a very few years; the only wonder 


| is, that it should be necessary to write to“ N.&Q.” 
| in order to ascertain this. 


I think I have some- 
where seen a so-called prophecy, of which they 
are a parody or imitation. Roger Bacon has been 


| credited with some such predictions, but far more 
| vaguely expressed. 


Watter W. SKEAt. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Breps’ untvcky To S. iy. 114; 
vy. 370.) —In Lincolnshire some people, after eat- 
hs to prevent 


cause an ancient superstition gave to those un- 
happy beings the power of crossing the sea in egg- 
shells: — 

“Hac pertinet ovorum, ut exsorbuerit quisque calices 
protinus frangi, aut eosdem cochlearibus perforari 
( Plin.)”— Gentleman's Magazine, vol. cii. part ii, p. 494. 

Cares VIVIAN. 

41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 
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Avtocrarus or Lirmocrarus (4™ S. v. 224, | estate he leaves according to the custom of Lon- 


330.)—It is good advice of Mr. Drarer to De | don. Ann Tuke’s will (the widow) is dated July 
Moravia to use a powerful magnifying glass to | 10, 1594, and proved July 6, 1596, by Mary White, 
assist in distinguishing writing ink from printing | the daughter and sole executor. In it she names 
ink; but even without such aid there is generally, | her sons Thomas and Richard Tuke, and her 


4" 8. V. May 28, 70.) 


I think, this sufficient distinction between the | 
two, that the ink on a lithographed document is | 
throughout of the same tone, alike with slender | 
up-strokes, full down-strokes, or overcharged and | 
blotted capitals, &c.; whereas in ink that has | 
flowed from a pen there will not be throughout | 
exactly the same tone—as the lawyers say, “ the | 
contrary is the fact.” This difference is generally | 
pretty palpable, however old may be the docu- 

ment; at least that has been my experience with | 
many hundreds. Harry SanDArs. 


Oxford. 


Boeearrts, Forty, etc. (4% 8. iv. 508; v. 23, | 
156, 216.) — One more to add to the list — the 
Kilcoe, or Kiteoe Boggart, supposed to haunt the 
Red Ball Tunnel, on a canal in Staffordshire. He | 
figured in the trial which I heard some dozen or 
more years ago in court at Stafford. It was a 


very atrocious case of rape, and the boatmen who 
were the perpetrators used his name in order to | 
their victim, telling her that his cry 
me fatal accident in the tunnel. 

W. J. Bernnarp 


intim 
f ret 


4.8 


Gotuen Parsonage (4 S. y. 401.) — This | 
name is a probable corruption of Walden; or 
perhaps of the German name Waldwin. Conf. 
the surnames Gold, Goldie, Golden, Golding, 
Goldridge, Goldring, Goldwin, Goldthorpe, Gold- 
ston, Goldsworthy; Gould, Goulden, Goulding, 
Gouldstone, Goulston; Godbold, Godbolt; Godby; 
Goodfellow, Goodman; Walden, Waldie, Waldo, 
Waldram, Waldridge, Waldron, ¢. g. Goldrun and 
Calderon ; and also, the Essex local name Gold- | 
hanger (¢. e. Waldhanger). 


In all these names | 

the first syllable is neither from gold, good, or | 

God; but from A.-S. weald, wald, a forest, wood, | 
grove; wudu, a wood; Ger. wald, id.; or A.-S. 
wald, power, dominion ; Ger. walt, which Wachter 
renders potens, validus; also, prefectus, procurator. 

R. S. | 

Gray’s Inn. 


Sm Brian S. iv. 313, 489; v. 24, 
77, 266.) — In connection with Sir Brian Tuke’s | 
family I add brief notices of the wills of Simon 
Tuke (1590) and Ann his wife (1596), in the hopes | 
that some one skilled in City genealogy may be 
induced to take up the subject. Simon Tuke of 
the parish of Abdennene, London, citizen and 
“skynner,” made his will Jan. 1590, and it was | 
proved by a notary on behalf of his widow and | 
relict Ann Tuke on Feb. 90, 1°99. Fo mentions 
his wife Ann Tuke, who is the executor, and all: les | 
to his children, but does not name them. [lis | 


| after that event. 


| daughters —— Morley and Mary White; grand- 


children Margaret, Thomas, and Richard Morley, 
and Susan White; cousin Elizabeth Rooks. To 
the poor of Aldermary forty shillings, &c. &c. 

I am anxious to connect this family with the 
Tukes, barts. of Layer-Marney in Essex, and also 
with a Vincent Tuke who was instituted in the 
vicarage of Mentmore, co. Bucks, Ang. 19, 1567, 
on the presentation of William Newman and 
Thomas Wigge, and who was succeeded by a Leo- 


| nard Tuke (probably his brother) in 1560 on his 


cession, presented by the same patron. (See Lips- 
combe, iii. 421.) 

I take this occasion to disclaim my acquiescence 
in a date rather gratuitously assigned to me—viz, 


| that of 1547 as the date of Sir Brian Tuke’s 


death. A man’s will may be proved many months 
after his death, though it can scarcely be dated 
In giving, therefore, the dates 
of the execution of the will and when it was 
proved, I certainly implied that the testator died 
between those dates, but nothing further. He 
might have died Oct. 26, 1546, just as well as 
any other time; and I am inclined to think that 
Stow or his copyist must have put a 3 fora 4, 
making a difference of ten years. 
W. Newsome. 

Gravesend. 

[Mr. Newsome, not Newman, was the contributor of the 
article on this subject at p. 266 of the present volume.— 
Ep. “ N. & Q.”) 

Froatine Corpsss (4" §. ii. 9, 63.)— 

““We passed some portions of wreck and the body of 
a woman—the sex distinguished, as the captain told me, 
by its floating face downwards; while the body of a man 
always floats on the back. Curious if true, which the 
experience of seamen asserts it to be.”"—Arabian Days 
and Nights, by Miss Marguerite Power, 1861. 

R. J. F. 


Hyacrntue (4 iv. 363.)— Vide 

“ Discourses on Various Occasions. By the Rev. Father 
Hyacinthe, late Superior of the Barefooted Carmelites of 
Paris and Preacher of the Conferences of Notre-Dame. 


| Translated by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Pastor of a 


With a Biogra- 


Church of Christ in Brooklyn, N.W. 
London : 


phical Sketch.” New York: Putnam & Son, 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 
VIVIAN. 


41, Eccleston Square, 8.W. 

Epwarp I. anp Tvron (4% S. iv. 116.)—Is 
not “ Turon ” put for “ Turones,” the ancient name 
of Tours? WVide— 


“Carte de la Gaule sud de la Bretagne et nord-ouest 
de la Germanie sous l’empire romain. Histoire de France, 


par V. Duruy.” Paris, 1860. 
Cartes VIVIAN, 
41, Eccleston Square. 
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“Purnam Work” (4S. vy. 402, 429.)—The 
town or village of Pulham in Norfolk was for- 
merly in repute for “ dorneckes and coverlets.” 
In 1551 an act was passed for the protection of 
the manufacturers of the city of Norwich, by 
which the making of certain commodities out of 
that city, except in corporate or market towns, 
was prohibited ; buta special exception was made 
in favour of those who exercised the ‘* misterie of 
dorneckes and coverlets muking,” at Pulham, 
where those trades had been followed for some 
time past. (See 5 Edward V, cap. 24.) G. A. C, 


WeatnHercocks: “ sunt PressyTeri,” 
gre. (4 iii. 580.)—Arken Irvine will find 
full particulars, with an excellent translation, in 
Medieval Hymns, translated by the learned Dr. 
John Mason Neale. Masters, 1867. 

W. Marsa. 

17, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


“ORTHOGRAPHIC MuTINEERS IN France”: 
Escient” S, y, 360, 428.)—With reference 
to Mr. Payne's remarks, the word escient is used 
as an adjective in the French cantons of Switzer- 
land: I have often heard “ C’est une fille esciente,” 
meaning a clever, capable girl; also “ Elle est crdne 
et robuste,” meaning plucky and strong, words not 
often used in France now. M, SALKELD. 


Lavra Prace, Bata S, 466.)—Laura 
Place was commenced 1788; the plans were drawn 
by Baldwin the city architect. It was named (as 
are the streets which branch from it on the north 
and south) after Henrietta Laura Johnstone, only 
daughter and co-heiress of William Johnstone, 
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Esq. and Frances Pulteney his wife. This lady was | 


the heiress of the great Pulteney estates. Her | 


husband took the name of Pulteney, and succeeded 
his brother as fifth baronet of Westerball. 


Henrietta Laura Johnstone was created Baroness | 
of Bath, with limitation of the barony to her male | 


issue July 26, 1792, and Countess of Bath, with 
similar limitation, Oct. 26, 1806. She left no 
issue by her marriage with Sir James Murray, 


Laura Chapel was very fashionable in the days 
of Dr. Randolph. 
speak of the disastrous consequences which re- 
sulted from that divine’s mistake in delivering a 

el of letters, committed to his charge by the 
incess of Wales, to Lady Hertford, who imme- 
diately carried them to Queen Charlotte. They 


were private letters from the princess to her | 


mother, written in neither choice German nor 
a language, especially severe upon the queen 

the princesses. The former read them, it is 
said. Dr. Randolph was much distressed, and 


his position was very trying, as it was through | 
the sudden alarming indisposition of his wife that | 


he abandoned his intention of visiting Germany, 


I have often heard my mother | : 
| years old) to Paris in 1774, and meeting Vol- 


V. Bay 28, "70, 


and returned the letters—as he imagined, to a con- 
fidential lady of the court. 

Close to Laura Place were the famous Spring 
Gardens. Madame D’Arblay’s Memoirs and others 
of the time mention the fashionable company who 
resorted thither. They are now a —— 


The first stone of Laura Place, Bath, was laid 
March 31, 1788. The following copy of the 


| inscription upon the plate laid upon the stone 


may perhaps be worth preserving in “N, & Q.”:— 


“ This Corner Stone of Laura Place was laid on the 
3ist day of March, 1788, when the New Town of Bath 


| was begun to be built on the estate of Henrietta Laura 


Pulteney, daughter of William Pulteney, _ M.P., and 
Frances his wife, the cousin and devisee of the estates of 
William, late Earl of Bath, 

“ The building of this New Town was the consequence 
of the exertions of William Pulteney, Esq., M.P., who 
obtained authority from Parliament for Building a New 
Bridge, and opening a communication to this ground, 
and for granting building leases of the ground for ninety- 
nine years; which he carried in some degree into execu- 
tion during the minority of his daughter. 

“ The Plan and Designs were made by Mr. Tho. Bald- 
win, architect and city surveyor.” 

C. P. 


Dr. Franxuin (4 §S. iv. 558; v. 70, 217, 
459.) — Dr. Franklin the philosopher had one 
vatural son, named William, who was born about 
1731. This natural son became governor of New 
Jersey in 1763, through the interest of Lord Bute. 
The people of New Jersey were much disgusted 
at the appointment of an illegitimate young man. 
His first wife was a native of the West Indies; 
she died at New York in 1778, it is said, from grief 
at being separated from her husband, then im- 
prisoned by the Americans. He afterwards mar- 
ried an Irish lady, had a pension of 800/. a-year 
from the British government, and died in Eng. 
land in Nov. 1813. 

During the war between England and her 
colonies Governor Franklin and his father were 
on opposite sides, but were easily reconciled, as 
it is doubtful if either was sincere or cared for 
any opinion. Governor Franklin had one lawful 
son, William Temple Franklin. Dr. Franklin 
took William Temple Franklin (then about ten 


taire, asked Ais blessing (!) on the boy. Voltaire 
answered—“ (God and Liberty, that is the blessing 
for a descendant of Franklin.” William Temple 
Franklin died in Paris in May 1823. P. A. L. is 
wrong in thinking Governor Franklin the legiti- 
mate son of the philosopher. ; 
I may also give a humorous translation of 
“ Eripuit ccelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis ” :— 
“ He with a kite drew lightning from the sky, 
And like a kite he pecked King George’s eye.” 
L, T. A. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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Bonertre ok Bonrire (2™ S. vi. 375; 3°48. 
i. 104.)—In elucidation of the latter note, I find 
(in the January number, Journal Roy. Hist. and 
Archaeol. Assoc. Ireland, p. 87) a reference to “a 
bonfire which was made of a heap of these bones 
(those of the extinct elk), in a village of the 
county of Antrim, in celebration of the battle of 
Waterloo, and the bones were observed to give 
as good a blaze as the bones of horses, which are 
usually employed on such occasions.” 

“ Many,” the article goes on to say, “are well 
aware how freely and cheerfully recent bones burn, 
and what a hot fire they make”; and it quotes 
Darwin (Nat. Voyage, p. 194) as to the habitual 
use of bone fires in the Falkland Islands. 

Gort. 


Books WRITTEN IN Prison (4% 8S. y. 421.)— 
An admirable work— The Sufferings of ow Lord 


Jesus Christ—was written in Portuguese by F 


Thomas of Jesus, of the order of the Hermits of August 27th, 1710 


St. Augustin, in the year 1578, during a long and 
severe imprisonment by the Moors in Africa. He 
had no books, and could write only for some time 
in the middle of the day by a very imperfect 
light through an air-opening in his dungeon. 
The work was partly translated into English by 
Dr. R. Welton, and printed in 1721; but the 
whole was retranslated by another hand, and has 
been often reprinted in England and Ireland. 
F. C. H. 

[Such a vast number of replies to the above query 
have been forwarded, that we find it impossible to do 
more, with the exception of the above, than refer G. P. 
to Smith's Cutalogue of Friends’ Books, Prison Books, 
and their Authors, by J. A. Langford (1861), and Dis- 
raeli’s Curiosities of Literature, in which will be found 
full information on the subject.—Ep. } 


Liverroot Trpoerapny (4" 316, 431.)— 
In the Transactions of the Historic Society of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire (Liverpool, 1861), pp. 121-166, 
will be found “A Chronological Catalogue of 
Books, published in Liverpool up to a.p. 1850 by 
Albert J. Mott.” The first book known to have 
been printed in Liverpool is stated to be Hymns 
Sacred to the Lord's Table, collected and methodiz'd, 
7 Charles Owen, Leverpoole, printed by S. Terry, 
1712. Mr. Terry, of Dale Street, was also the 
printer of the Leverpoole Courant, the first Liver- 
pool newspaper, also in 1712. 

The Psalms of David in Metre, Liverpool, 1718, 
is not recorded in Mr. Mott's list, and is, no doubt, 
a scarce yolume. Mr. Mott’s catalogue gives a 
very extended list of books printed at a local 
—_ and it is much to be regretted that none 

ave yet turned their attention to the publication 
of a “ Bibliotheca Lancastriensis,” of which there 
are ample materials relating to the County Pala- 
tine that would form a most interesting and use- 
Harrison, 
Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


The fullest account of Liverpool typography is 
given in two papers read before the Historic So- 
ciety of Lancashire and Cheshire, and printed in 
the 7'ransactions of that association. The first is— 

“On Books published in Liverpool. By Albert J. 
Mott, Esq. Read 10th November, 1859,” — Trans. (N.S.) 
i. 103. 

The second on — 


“ The Pamphlet Literature of Liverpool. By Thomas 
Dawson, Esq., M.R.C.S. Read 4th February, 10th March, 
and 3rd November, 1864.”— Trans. (N.5S.), v. 73. 


From Mr. Dawson we learn that — 

“ About the year 1700, a printing press appears to 
have been first established in Liverpool, under the 
management of Samuel Terry, in Dale Street. He must 
have had a good business, being possessed of Greek type, 
and able to commence a newspaper.” 


The earliest known specimen of Terry’s press 
is — 

“ A Sermon preached at the Assizes, held at Lancaster, 
By Henry Richmond, Rector of 


| Leverpoole,”— 
printed in the same year. It is probable, how- 
ever, in Mr. Mott’s opinion, that works issued 
at an earlier date from Terry’s press, although 
they are at present unknown. 
E. A. Axon. 
Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


“Tue anp THE Pease”: 
tizs (4S, vy. 422.)—It is curious to find this 
story or legend connected with the splendid con- 
vent of Einsiedeln in Switzerland—a locality with 
which I am well acquainted. The name of the 
convent, however, is not ‘Our Lady of Einsiedeln,” 
but “ Notre-Dame des Ermites.” The church is 
dedicated to the martyr Saint-Meinhard. I find 
from inquiry of a learned friend well skilled in 
Swiss legendary lore, that the story is current 
amongst the poor people in and around Einsiedeln. 
He thinks that the pilgrimage was not a volun- 
tary one. The romance of Simplicissimus is, as 
stated by Jean Lz TRovveur, your learned cor- 
respondent, a work of the seventeenth century. 
The real name of the author was “ Griefenson, 
an inhabitant of Hirschfeld. The story is told as 
it is given in “N. & Q.” Simplicissimus is a 
popular work, and has been often reprinted. Pro- 
fessor Nessler, of Lausanne (a name not unknown 
to “N. & Q.”), says that the story of the “ Pil- 
grims” is well known in Alsace. He is pretty 
certain, however, that it is of Italian origin and 
very old, though he cannot offhand point to the 
source. He fancied it was in Boccaccio, but I 
assured him that it was not. Perhaps Mr. Ros- 
SETTI can enlighten us. Dr. Walcot probably 
obtained the legend from Italy, as he lays the 
scene at Loretto (near Rome), and not at Einsie- 
deln or amongst the Vosges mountains. 

Was such a penance ever in vogue ? 

The naming of the above ditlerent localities 
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induces me to remark that every popular story, 
however absurd or improbable, is sure to find a 
home. At Manderscheidt in the High Eifel, a 


picturesque village at the foot of the extinct vol- | 
cano Mosenberg, the lofty spire of the Catholic | 


church is said to be the identical one to which 
Baron Munchausen fastened his horse! I found 
peasants in the village who firmly believed the 
story, though they had never known the snow 
high enough for that!! 
James Henry Drxon. 
Vevey, Switzerland. 


Quiz (4" 8S. vy. 316, 364.)—Your correspondents 
are probably right in ascribing the introduction of 
this word into Dublin to the wra of Daly and 
Sheridan. 
inquisitive persons, and probably derived from the 
second syllable of the latter word. In this sense 


it is used in an old and forgotten farce, still re- | 


corded in the Biographia Dramatica and Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary — The Old Quizzes; or, What's 
the News? performed in the Theatre Royal, Crow 
Street, Dublin, 1784, of which Daly was the 
manager: written by my father Robert Hall when 
a very young man. The sense it is generally used 
in in Ireland, in the present day, is that of a light 
banterer ; as, for instance, “So and so is a great 
quiz;” “He quizzed all the ladies so much,” 
&e. &e. 

We also have read, in some anecdotes of the 


early days of the Duke of Wellington, of his grace, | 


then ja Wesley and member for Trim, 
amusing himself when serving on a committee of 
the Irish House of Commons with a fashionable 
toy called a “quiz,” apparently a sort of whir- 
ligig ; and giving so little indication of his future 
greatness, by devoting his attention to the toy, 
rather than to the business of the committee. 

The date of the farce in question will show 
that the word was known in Dublin in 1784, and 
the farce itself was probably an ephemeral one 
on the extended use of it, like so many now 


duced at our minor theatres on similar trifles or | 


slang phrases. H, Hatt. 


Portsmouth. 


Staprine toe Turens ii. 238.) — This 
ractice farmed one of the counts against Paul of 
mosata in the Synod of Antioch, as will be seen 
from the letters sent to Dionysius and Maximus, 
bishops of Rome and Alexandria (Harduin, vol. i. 
195, 1715). re ri rv wnpdv. And 
that this was done for theatrical effect, or, as is 
said of Queen Elizabeth, “ to give emphasis to the 
expression,” is manifest from what follows : — 
kal rots uh) unde Sowep év rois Oedtpas xara- 
eciover Tais ... évvBpitwr. 
“He reproached and abused those who did not applaud, 
nor waved their handkerchiefs, as they do in the theatres.” 


Tew, M.A. 


It was first applied to prying and | 


“APrTeR ME THE Detvar” (1"* 8. passim.) — 
Compare 
| *Euod Oavdvros, yaia * 
wor* Tanda yap Karas Exe. 
Eurip., ed. Barnes, tom. ii. frag. p. 497 (a. 27), 
Lipsiw, CIOIOCLXXIX. RC 


Cork. 

| Forx Lore 172, 274.)—In some parts 

| of Italy, I think about Genoa, it is a popular 

saying when the sun shines during rain, that 

| “ the witches are marrying.” 

W. J. Sara, 
Temple. 


| Heratprc Quertres S. v. 447.)— 
Alden, or Aldon.—Gules, a mullet argent, be- 
| tween three crescents ermine, within a bordure 
| engrailed of the second. This seems to be the 
coat your correspondent Estieu inquires after: 
the date of the seal being prior to the addition 
| of the engrailed bordure, or your correspondent 
| having omitted to state that such bordure is part 
_of the charge. It may have been omitted by an 
| error of the engraver of the seal. A grant was 
| made to Alden, 1607, evidently founded on the 
| coat first mentioned, a bezant being substituted 
| for the mullet. E. W. 
| Oliver.—Cules, a mullet between three cres- 
cents argent. (No crest.) 
Oliver (of Lewes, co. Suffolk) bears for a crest: 
“ A martlet argent, in the beak a sprig vert.” 
The arms are different. (Burke's General 
Armory.) 
Camp, Aldershot. 
| “ Parcy Reep” (3™ S. xii. 242, 352, 451, 583; 
4” i, 108, 249; vy. 329, 457.) —Awon. must be 
| aware that [ am well acquainted with Richard- 
| son’s Table Book, as I was one of the principal 
| contributors. *l want the real ballad, and not the 
one in the Teble Book, which is a moderni 
| version by Telfer, as Mr. Wuuire and I have 
If Axon. be a Bor- 
derer, and can obtain from some old fiddler or 
| old woman the genuine “ Parcy Reed,” I shall be 
| most happy to have it, and so will other contri- 
| butors to “N. & Q.” In a letter to the late 
| Robert Storey, the Northumbrian poet, Telfer 
| said, “I will send Mr. Dixon the real verses, but 
| it is but a drole of a ballad.” However, I never 
| received them. From the expression “drole of # 
ballad,” it may. be presumed that the traditional 
| verses are rude and uncouth, and quite unlike the 
| elegant and very poetical ballad to which my 
_ notice has been so unnecessarily directed. 
James Henry Drxon. 


| already stated in “ N. & Q.” 


Lausanne. 

Rev. Kare (4* S, v. 447.) —He was 
grandson of the Rev. George Kaye of Angram 
Grange, near Coxwold, who was a prebendary of 
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York temp. Elizabeth. I know not if this will be 
of any assistance to Mr. TWEDDELL. be 


Otp Rovnp Tower, Sure Srreet, Dusrin 
(4" S. v. 466.)—A writer in The Journal of the 
Royal Historical and Archeological Association of 
Ireland for January 1870 says: — 

“ The site of the tower is occupied by a comparatively 
modern brick building, adjoining the station-house in 
Chancery Lane, in which reside the school teachers of 
St. Bridget’s parish; and I cannot trace in it any 
remains of the tower.” 

There is a cut of the round tower, with its cap 
complete, and the building and school-house by 
which it was encompassed, SaMUEL SHAw. 

Andover. 

THornTon as A Locat Name (4S. vy. 467.)— 
I have been engaged for some time past with 
investigations (very far from complete as yet) as 
to the origin or derivation of place-names in 
Cleveland; and one conclusion I have come to is, 
that an immense majority of Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Durham 
local names consist of compound words, the first 
element in which is a personal name. Now the 
name Thornton, in Domesday (and in this note I 
confine my remarks to that document), appears in 
the forms Torenton, Torentone, Torintune, Toren- 
tune, Torentun, Tornitun, Tornetun, Tornentone, 
Tornentun, Tornentune, &c.; there being nearly 
forty entries for Yorkshire and Lincolnshire only. 
It is obvious that the first element in these words 
varies. There are, in fact, four personal names* 
involved: first, Tori or Tore, and Torni or Torne ; 
and second, sons or descendants of men of these 
names, viz. Toring and Torning. Besides place- 
names in -fon or -tun thus originating, the names 
Torneslag, Tornelai or Tornelei, Tornburne or Tor- 
neburne, Toresbi, Toreshou, &c., have the same 
sources. Further, I will only add that the per- 


sonal names Tori, Thori, Torn appear as those of | 


owners: the former in both Yorkshire and Lin- 
colnshire, and the latter in Yorkshire only. The 
actual identification of any existing personal name 
Thornton can “4 be possible, of course, in the 
case wherein the bearer can absolutely point out 
the particular Thornton from which his family 
took its name. J. C, ATKINSON, 
Danby in Cleveland. 


It would be easy to render Thornton (appella- | 


tion of nearly thirty places in England) “ the 
thorn enclosure”; but the name more probably 


°] do not wish to be understood to assert, as if ex 
cathedrd, that the first element in the various forms of 
the name quoted depends upon one or the other of the 
personal names noted, and on nothing else. At the same 
time I do mean to imply that I believe the case to be 
strictly so. The presence of the genitival s in several of 
names given, as Toreshou, Toresbi, Toreslac, and in 
Toreswe, &c., demonstrates the fact for one set of words, 
as does the patronymic suffix -ing for another. 


| the buffoon, of the café chantant. 


means “the enclosure or town on the Thorn 
(rivulet),” literally “ the enclosure on the water.” 
Conf. Thornford, Thorneyburn, Durnford, name of 
parishes in the counties of Dorset, Northumberland, 
and Wilts respectively ; Dornbach in Lower Aus- 
tria (evidently named from a brook); Tarnon, a 
river of France, dep. Lozére; the Tarn (Tarnis), 
which rises in Mt. Lozére; Turnau, a town of 
Bohemia onthe Iser. It may be asked—In what 
language does thorn signify “‘ water”? The an- 
swer would be, that geographical names, and 
especially river names, are sometimes extended 
by the letter »: thus, Cher, Char, Chirn{side]; 
Sarre, Sarno; Gera, Gern[{sbach] ; Or{ bec}, Orne; 
Alfford}, Allan. The Celtic dwr, dour, dower = 
water, may therefore first become dur, dor, tur, 
thor, thur, tar ; and finally, durn, dorn, turn, thorn, 
thurn, tarn. 

The same rule is applicable to the letters ¢ 
and d: thus, Stor, Stort{ford]; Her{ ford], Hert- 
[ford]; Sarre, Sart| he]; An, Ant, Ant{on]; Sand- 
ford, Handford, Handforth, Landforth, properly 
Sanford, Anford, and Lanford. 


R. 8. CHarnock. 
Gray’s Inn Square. 


“Lorp Lovet” (4 S, v. 449.)—The reply to 
the query of Ep@ar (ut supra) is altogether wrong. 
“ Lord Lovel” is not a “ modern burlesque,” but 
a very old Northumbrian ballad, which has been 
familiar to me from my childhood and long before 
Sam. Cowell’s popularity. I inserted the ballad 
in the Percy Society’s edition of Ancient Poems, 
§c., of the Peasantry (1846). I had then several 
old broadsides before me, printed by Brockett of 
Durham, Angus of Newcastle, Pitts of Seven 
Dials, &c. &c. I made use of these various copies. 
The ballad is‘ also in different collections which I 
possess, but to which I cannot have access while 
travelling on the Continent. There is nothing 
particularly “comic” about “ Lord Lovele”’—for 
that is the proper title. In Kinloch’s Ancient 
Scottish Ballads is a traditional version, printed 
long before Sam. Cowell was the idol, or rather 
As to “ Lord 
Lovell” being taken from “Fair Margaret and 
Sweet William,” I think it much more likely that 
the reverse is the case. A ballad that introduces 
a “parish clerk” can have no especial claim to 
antiquity. The music is the old Border tune of 


| the “ Keach i’ the creel”: it was probably ob- 
| tained from Graham, who, judging by his name, 


was probably a Borderer or a North Briton. There 
are several songs to the same air. 

My friend Mr. Cuarrett, I am aware, con- 
sidered “ Lord Lovel” as modern. There are few 
men whose statements and assertions are more 
accurate; but in the above instance he “ nodded,” 
as Homer is said to do sometimes, and made an 
evident mistake, James Henry Drxon. 
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Sr. MICHAEL NOT THE ONLY ARCHANGEL 
8. ix. 462, 517; x. 33.)—In former papers, in 
roof of there being other archangels than St. 
Michael, although he is always admitted to be 


the highest, I omitted a text from Scripture which | 


ought, I consider, to suffice to settle the question. 
In the Book of Daniel (x. 13) we read: “ And 
behold Michael, one of the chief princes, came to 
help me.” This proves that there are other angelic 


St. Michael. I am anxious to bring this forward, 
as it has been contended that there is no indica- 
tion in the Holy Scriptures of any other arch- 
angels besides St. Michael. F. C. H. 


Baptism (3° S, x. 509; xi. 47, 127.)—If Mr. 
Heatp will refer to The Liturgy of the New 
Church (1843), he will find the words used 
(pp. 60, 71, 83, 84) to be—“I baptise thee in 

e name of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit.” 8. O. 

Jane Scriusnaw (4% S. v. 467.)—In Caul- 
field’s Portraits, Characters, and Memoirs of Re- 
markable Persons (i, 152) there is a portrait of 
this alleged centenarian :— 

“She was never married, and when little more than 
thirty years old found a comfortable asylum in Merchant 
Taylors’ Almshouses, near Little Tower Hill. Her por- 
trait, which was taken in April 1711 at the almshouses, 
bears an inscription describing her as then in a good 
state of health. It appears, however, she was shortly 
after removed to Rosemary Lane workhouse, where she 
died December 25 the same year.” 

As many correspondents of “N. & Q.” take an 
interest in the question of centenarianism, the en- 
closed announcement will no doubt interest them. 
May we accept Mr. Guerin as a living refutation 
of those scholars who, like Mr. Taoms and the 
late Sir G. C. Lewis, doubt the possibility of a 
human being living a century — 

“ To be published by subscription, price 1s. to subscribers; 
non-subscribers, ls.6d. A Sketch of the Life of Thomas 
Guerin, the Brighton Centenarian, being an Answer to 
the late Sir Cornewall Lewis, on his Theory of Longevity, 
by R. H. Williams, M.A., Ph.D, (Lecturer on Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy, Author of ‘Charsley Hall,’ &c. 
&c.) With a photograph of Thomas Guerin, by M. Lom- 
bardi of Brighton. 

“ The list of subscribers will be published in the work, 
and the proceeds go for the benefit of the old man and 
his wife. 

“Thomas Guerin, who is now in his 104th year, was 
present at the capture of Seringapatam, in 1799; at 
Corunna, in 1809, he received two gun-shot wounds; at 
Vittoria, a severe sabre cut in the head. He escaped 
through Waterloo, and entered Paris with the victorious 
army ; was discharged, invalided, from the 7ist High- 
landers, in 1819, with 114 days’ pay, but without any 
pension, and is now, as may be supposed, in very straitened 
circumstances. 

“Sir Wm. Verner, Bart, who had been in the came 
campaigns with Guerin, has sent him 5/. through Dr, 
Tuthill Massy, of 17, Denmark Terrace, Brighton, who 
will - pleased to receive subscriptions towards the above 


“Names of subscribers will be received by the London 
ublisher, Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly; Mr. T. M. 
Feist, the Circulating Library, 80, King’s Road; and at 
The Advertiser office, 19, Middle Street, Brighton,” 

W. E. A. A. 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


Vamrire (4" S. v. 378.)—This term is re- 
garded by the learned Servian Vuk St. Karadzic 


relic a synonyme for the Servian word vukodlak, the 
chief princes, or in other words archangels, besides | 


| in which they are made up. 


meaning of which he explains at some length in 
his Lexicon Serbico-Germanico-Latinum, p. 79. 

I am induced by these details to think that the 
term vampire might have originated from the 
Slavonian van=“ out” (van s’njime=“ out with 
him”), and pir, the root of piriti=“ to blow, to 
cause a swelling.” If this derivation be correct, 
van-pir (changed in vampire) means “ out with 
that which caused the blowing up or swelling” 
(of the undecayed cadaver), and van-pir was per- 
haps the first watch-word of those who intro- 
duced the piercing of the undecayed and blown- 
up cadaver with sharp staves. C. Boum. 


Tue Rott or Atrorneys (4 8S. v, 225.)— 
B. J. may be assured this is no legal fiction, but is 
a record of those persons who have been properly 
admitted and duly taken out the yearly certificates 
for practising, and whose names are entered on 
the rolls of the various courts. (A lawyer is a 
“ solicitor” in Chancery, and an “ attorney-at- 
law ” in the courts of common law.) 

Each of the courts of judicature registers its 
acts and proceedings upon various rolls of parch- 
ment, particular rolls being appropriated to the 
entry of particular matters. Many of these records 
go a long way back; those of the court of Chan- 
cery as far as Edw. III. 1377. 

A Chancery roll is composed of a number of 
skins of parchment so connected that the top of 
the second is attached to the bottom of the first, 
the top of the third to the bottom of the second, 
and so on, the whole being rolled up “like a piece 
of calico in a draper’s shop”; and I am told, if 
you want to read the beginning of the Land-tax 
Commissioner’s Act, 1 Geo. IV., you have 900 feet 
to unrol, ¢.¢. the united heights of St. Paul's, the 
Monument, and the York and Nelson Columns! 

The rolls of the courts of Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer differ in the form 
A roll of these 


| courts consists of an isdefinite number of skins 


sewn together with a strong ligature of parch- 
ment at the top, and the subject is written both on 


| the interior and exterior; so that in using this kind 
| of roll, each skin, when perused, is turned back 


over the head of the rest. 

When a name is taken off its particular roll by 
order of any court, such a lawyer is said to be 
“struck off the rolls,” and he is in consequence 
prohibited practising either in that or the other 
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courts, the latter, as of course, dealing with him 
in a similar manner. Harry Sanpars. 


Oxford. 


“When my Evesrrincs BREAK IN Deata” 
(4* S. iv. 57, 106, 141, 369.)—In a sermon of Dr. 
Samuel Rutherford, entitled The Cruel Watch- 
man ; a Sermon on Song V. 7, 8,9, 10 (Edinburgh, 

rinted for James Ormiston, 1728), I find the fol- 
owing (p. 38): — 

“ Well, well, nobles of Scutland, I will not say, So be 
ye served when your eyestrings break, and your life 
comes to your lips; but, God forgive you.” 


This would show the phrase to be as old as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. W. F. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


English Gilds. The original Ordinances of more than 
One hundred English Gilds; together with ye Olde 
Vsages of ye Cite of Wynchester ; The Ordinances of 
Worcester ; The Office of the Mayor of Bristol, and 
The Costomary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regis, from 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited with Notes by the lat®’Toulmin Smith, 
Esq., Member of the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries, Copenhagen. With an Introduction and Glos- 
sary, &c. by his Daughter, Lucy Toulmin Smith. A 
Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, on the History and 
Development of Gilds by Lujo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophie. (Printed for the Early 
English Text Society.) 

Full as is this title-page, it gives a very imperfect 
idea of the contents of this goodly volume of some seven 
hundred pages devoted to the history of English Gilds— 
a subject which had long received the attention of Mr. 
Toulmin Smith, which occupied the closing hours of his 
life, and to which the last touches have been given with 
great ability and no less filial reverence by the hand of his 
amanuensis and daughter, Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith. 
The book has, therefore, another interest beside that 
which attaches to the important subject which it illus- 
trates—a subject which in a country like this, which 
owes so much to its municipal institutions, must ever 
command attention. With this, the first issued in return 
for this year’s subscription to the Early English Text 
Society, there was delivered to the members three other 
volumes (which we propose to notice on some future 
occasion), and the Annual Report, In this Report the 
Managers, for the first time, have to lament that the 
number of Members has not increased, and they attribute 
this circumstance to certain editorial delays. We ven- 
ture to suggest that there may be another cause—strange 
as it may appear—that they are issuing too many books— 
more than a very large proportion of the subscribers can 
find time to read, or shelf-room to place them on. Has 
not one of the most able of our daily journals deemed it 
advisable, in compliance with the wish of its readers, to 

ve them less, and resume its smaller shape? The 

arly English Text Society is doing such good work, 
and doing it so well, that any interruption of its use- 
fulness would be a matter of deep regret to all scholars. 

It is with this feeling that we urge our readers to give it 

their support, and those who direct it to hus their 


Parochial and Family History of the Deanery of Tri 
Minor, in the County of Cornwall. Part I, Histon 
of Bodmin, By John Maclean, Esq., F.S.A. (Nicho' 

Sons.) 


This second part of Mr. Maclean’s exhaustive work, 
setting forth the history of Bodmin, is rich in good 
matter. The author gives us the annals of every building 
of note, the genealogy of every eminent family, and a 
mass of curious information concerning the social and 
political progress of the parish, from Edward I.’s days 
down to Queen Victoria’s ; and all is given pleasantly as 
well as thoroughly. He shows how Bodmin vegan to be 
famous at a very remote period, having a monastery, 
founded by St. Patrick, which was first established at 
Padstow; but the ravages of Saxon and other pirates 
caused‘its removal to a safer resting place ; “(ut of the 
world into Bodmin” being an old proverb. Besides the 

riory of Benedictine monks, there was a convent of 

ranci friars founded early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and a hospital for lepers, The parish ch irch has 
an instructive history, which Mr. Maclean details; and 
with no less completeness he recounts the political his- 
tory of the boroughy In short the whole work, specially 
valuable of course to local residents, is full of interest fur 
all students of history, and not wanting in lighter fare 


| for those who seek nothing but amusement in books. 


Stories from Waverley for Children. From the Original 
of Sir Walter Scott. By 8.O0.C. First and Second 
Series. (A. & C, Black.) 


It was a kindly thought of S. O. C., and quite in the 
spirit of the great and good man who wrote 7he Tales of 
a Grand father, to give the children of a lesser growth a 
taste of the good things which be had prepared for the 
children of a larger growth ; and we doubt not that these 
versionsof Ivanhoe ; The Monastery; The Abbot ; Quen- 
tin Durward; The Talisman; The Fair Maid of Perth; 
and The Pirate,—written years ago for the amusement 
of a small party of children, will be hereafter welcomed 
by crowds of admiring youngsters. 


Exureition oF Fans at Soutn Kensinetox.— 
Had The Spectator, who declared that women were 
armed with fans as men with swords—carried out his 
intention of erecting an academy “fur the training up 
of young women in the exercise of the fan,” be could 
scarcely have gathered such a collection of feminine 
artillery as is now y ~ at South Kensington. Her 
Majesty the Queen, the Empress of the French—herself 
born of a race who wield the fan with fatal dexterity— 
the Princess of Wales, Princess Christian and others, 
contribute to a display which reminds us of the days 
when 

“ Snuff or the fan supplied the place of chat.” 


The exhibition will be found one of great interest, and 
many of the fans of extraordinary beauty. 


Deatu or Mark Lemox.—He who for nearly thirt 
years conducted Punch in such a way as to make us all 
proud of the truly English spirit with it was animated— 
its pleasant laugh at the follies of the day—its unsparing 
war against humbug and immorality, whether in high or 
low places—has gone to his rest, lamented by a large 
circle to whom he was endeared by his genial and sterlin 
qualities, Mark Lemon died on Monday last, the 23 
inst., in the sixty-first year of his age. 


Lrrerary Hurst & Blackett 
announce for publication in June, “ A Tour Round Eng- 
land,” by Walter Thornbury, in 2 vols., with illustra- 
tions; “Travels of a Naturalist in Japan and Manchu- 
ria,” by Arthur Adams, F.LS., Staff Surgeon, R.N,, 
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1 vol. 8vo, with illustrations; “The Three Brothers,” by 
Mrs. Oliphant ; and “ Arthur,” a Novel, by the Author 
of “ Anne Dysart,” 3 vols. 


Sourn Museum.—To provide space for 
the examination and exhibition of the National Competi- 
tion Drawings of the Schools of Art in the United King- 
dom, the Gallery of Raphael’s Cartoons will be used, and 
must be closed for a short time. 


Asttey House, Marpstoxr.— As all efforts had 
failed to save this venerable old house, decorated with 
the Roses of the Tudors, we are happy to find that Mr. 
Lightfoot, the intelligent Curator of the local Museum, 
immediately set to work to take out entire the panels of 
its curious pargetting in the front, and with the assistance 
of Mr. Bridge, a builder in Maid-tone, has succeeded in 
his efforts be yond his most sanguine expectations. Each 

el has been removed entire with the oak timber to 
which the plaster-work is attached, and is now carefully 
deposited in the Charles Museum, Chillington House. It 
is much to be lamented that the Post Office adjoining it 
could not have been enlarged without the demolition of 
this fine old relic of the Tudor Roses. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


of Price, &c., of the following Books to be b~ y direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

Suites’ LIVES OF CELEBRATED ENGINEERS. 


» Bolten Percy, 


Edition in three yvo- 


by the Bes. John Pickford, 
ear Tadeaster, Yorkshire 


FLETCHER'S POEMS IN LLER W Large paper. 

‘s Sackarum LIBER, ETC. jit. 1674. 

[VRisPRVDENTLZ MEDIOCINS ET THEOLOGL® 
DVLCIS. 
Wanted by Mev. A. B. Grosart, 15. St. Alban’s Place, Blatkburn, 
Lancash 

Scots Discoverie or WITCHCRAFT. 1584. 
STIRLING’s ARTISTS OF SPAIN. 3 Vols. 
LETTERE SCuITTE A Anerino. 2 Vols. 1501-2. 
Hoatk's HUNGERPORDIANA 
Bewick’s History or QuaDRUPEDS. 


anted by Mr. The Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Strect, 
— Bond Street, London, W. 


ANotices ta Correspondents. 


H. H. Reply ae to Round Tower already received. Query 2 seems to 
require a more definite reply than that furnisi 
H. T. Evtacomnr. Yorr reply was forw rded direct to Felix, in 
moe with the instructions on p. 422, pr sent series. 
N. We find it absolutely necessary to confia’ wurselves to giving the 
to Mr. Wright's work book, doul.less, within general 


8. ox has been anticipated ia vol. ii. of present series. 


Movers Inventions.—That great invention the “ Chronograph,” 
which times ali the principal events of the day. and has superseded Phe 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be eclipsed in fame by 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.” The fact of no 
key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the traveller, 
the nervous. and invalids. The enormous number sent even by post to 
all parts of the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility. The 
range . Sto 100 guineas. Thousands of them are manufac- 
by Mr. J . Benson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fac- 
tory, Ladgate init: London, who sends t free for 2d. a most interest- 
ing historical painphiet upon watch- ing. 


bed Norns & Quvuerizs™ is registered for transmission abroad. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon- -Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
EETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; ney so perfect! 
resemble the natumal teeth as not to be distinguished from the ae 8 
the closest observer. They will never change colour or decay, 
be found superior to any teeth ever fore w This method 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loeas, and and 2 Toy to 
articulation and mastication. 
useful in 


restore ~ 
dered sound and mastication.—32, 
Consultations free. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5¢., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality, 


TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. Gd. per ream, or 
per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s, 
Monograms two from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Ad from 
SERMON PAPER, a a. per ream; Ruled ditto. 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most ~~ terms.” 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUSB-HOUSE 
NOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. 


MANUFACTURED expressly to meet an universally gzpertenesd want, 
i.e. a paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface 
with total freedom from grease. The New VELLUM Wove CLCB- 
HOUSE Paper will to possess these peculiarities 


being made from the linen rags only, ing great —— an 
du ity, and presenting a surface e adapted for quill of 
steel pen. 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 
*,* The Public are CAUTIONED against IMITATIONS of this incom 
parable paper. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 500 Medical men to be the most effes- 
tive invention in the curative wenkenent of TH HERNI A. The use of @ 
steel spring, so often hurtful in its ts. is here avoided; a — bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is sup- 
plied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVE Atting with es 
much ease and closeness that it cannot detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by*post on the circumference of the body, 
two inches below the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, 

MR. JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, !6s.. 21s., 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage Is. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage Is. 8d. 

An Umbilical Truss. 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 1s. 10d. 

Post Office orders payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for 

4 VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 

LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, 

and i weapensive. and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Prices 
4s. fd., 78. 6d., 10s., and I6s. each. Postage 6 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 233, PICCADILLY, London, 


[pierces the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what 
as MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO. have at length. with the aid 
the most eminent Chemists, mak in perfecting this wonderful 
liquid. It is now offered to the Public in a more concentrated 
and at a lower price 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. each, also 5s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO’S CHERRY TOOTH 

e) PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the teeth 
a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts © 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
NURSERY POWDE 2 CO.’8 Extra Highly Scented TOILET and 

‘o be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom 
Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 
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